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The church on the cover of this issue 
of the Survey is the Bethesda Presby- 
terian Church, of Rockbridge Baths, 
Virginia. The picture was drawn by 
Pierre Daura while Dr. Holmes Rol- 
ston, Editor in Chief, was pastor of 
the church. Rev. R. O. Lucke is the 
present pastor. 





EFORE I Was BORN My Church GAVE 
my parents ideals of life and love that 
made my home a place of strength 
and beauty. In helpless infancy My Church 
joined my parents in consecrating me to 
Christ and in baptizing me in his name... . 
My Church enriched my childhood with 
the romance and religion and the lessons of 
life that have been woven into the texture 
of my soul. Sometimes I seem to have forgot- 
ten and then, when else I might surrender 
to foolish and futile ideals of life, the truths 
My Church taught become radiant, insist- 
ent, and inescapable. . . . In the stress and 
storm of adolescence My Church heard the 
surge of my soul and she guided my foot- 
steps by lifting my eyes toward the stars... . 
When first my heart knew the strange 
awakenings of love My Church taught me 
to chasten and spiritualize my affections. 
. .. She sanctified my home and blessed my 
marriage. .. . When my heart was seamed 
with sorrow, and I thought the sun could 
never shine again, My Church drew me to 
the Friend of all the weary and whispered 
to me the hope of another morning, eternal 
and_tearless. When my steps have 
slipped and I have known the bitterness of 
sin, My Church has believed in me and 
wooingly she has called me back to live 
within the heights of myself. ... Now have 
come the children dearer to me than life it- 
self, and My Church is helping me to train 
them for all joyous and clean and Christly 
living. ... My Church calls me to her heart. 
She asks my service and my loyalty. She has 
a right to ask it! I will help her to do for 
others what she has done for me. In this 
place in which I live, I will help her keep 
aflame and aloft the torch of the living 
faith. 
Rev. Dr. William H. Boddy 








YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Synods and Presbyteries’ 
Home Missions Season 
Observed in June 


Day of Prayer for 
Coming Session of 
Our General Assembly 
Set for June 4 


June Is Month for 
Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools 


Women of the Church 
to Study Synod and 
Presbytery Home 
Missions 


Montreat Summer 
Conferences Begin 
June 28 


Camps and Conferences 
Strengthen Spiritual 
Lives 


Stewardship and 
Evangelism Are 
Program of Progress 
Emphases 











June is observed in our Church as Synods and Presbyteries’ Home Mis- 
sions season. Opportunity is thus given for members of local churches to 
study what has been done, is now being done, and even what could or 
should be done to carry the Church out to people not now being reached. 
This is the purpose of the Home Mission work of our Church—to reach 
people for Christ. In every sense, home missions is church extension, and 
naturally, church extension means reaching more and more people here- 
tofore unreached and bringing them to Jesus. 


Our General Assembly has designated the Sunday preceding the opening 
of the annual session of the General Assembly as the day of prayer for that 
meeting of the highest court of our Church. The General Assembly will 
convene in its ninetieth session at 7:30 o’clock, Thursday night, June 8, 
at Massanetta Springs Summer Bible Conference Encampment, located 
four miles east of Harrisonburg, Va. 


Daily vacation Bible schools are conducted throughout our Church be- 
ginning in June. There still is time to gather together necessary informa- 
tion and materials for a school if you write now to Mr. Roy Hogrefe, Di- 
rector of Children’s Work, Board of Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Virginia. As a source of spiritual growth and Christian inspiration daily 
vacation Bible schools can scarcely be excelled. 


“One of God’s Hopes for His World” is the topic for general meetings of 
Women of the Church in June. The Monthly Emphasis is: Missions in 
Synod and Presbytery. Bible study in circle meetings will be on “Hannah’s 
Prayer; Samuel’s Prayers.” (I Samuel 1:9-18; 8:6-7 and 12:19-25.) 


Planning now to attend some of the conferences in Montreat is in order. 
The season opens Wednesday, June 28, and continues through Sunday, 
August 27. Write to Dr. J. Rupert McGregor, President of the Mountain 
Retreat Association, Montreat, N. C., for information on the summer 
schedule. 


Camps and Conferences are scheduled in June. Parents are urged to en- 
courage their young people who want to attend camp or conference. God 
speaks directly to our young people and many have gone forth, in His 
name, to full-time service because they received God's call. If you want 
more detailed information, write to your Regional Director of Religious 
Education. Be sure and talk with your pastor about camps and confer- 
ences. Spiritual enrichment is the main objective. 


Stewardship and Evangelism are the main emphases in the Presbyterian 
Program of Progress. It follows that when these are stressed in local 
churches the whole program of the Church is emphasized. The Program 
of Progress is not a “one man’s job,” but it is the earnest endeavor of all 
the members of every local church to strengthen their efforts for Him with 
prayer, zeal, and the necessary financial support. It is that plus element in 
our Christian living. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The scintillating sketch from 
Miss Humphreys’ book Heaven 
in My Hand. The story of 
mother-love related in “Ma- 
donna of the Office” is only one 
of the many delightful episodes 
in the book. 


———— -4-—-—- -- 
e The emphasis put on inter- 
denominational co-operation in 
two European projects. “A Sec- 
ond Adventure in Fellowship” 
shows what churches can do 
together to further the religious 
education of children in a land 
starved not only for food but 
also for the Gospel of Christ. 
Youth working together have 
proved at Agape that there can 
be “Brotherly Love at Work.” 

——_4—_—— 
e Mr. Minor’s challenge to 
Christians in rural areas to help 
build stronger rural bonds to 
undergird the whole of our 
country’s prosperity, in “The 
Church and Agriculture.” 

a 
e “The Baptism of Infants” 
which presents for parents as 
well as for church leaders the 
position of our Church in this 
all-important phase in the 
growth of children in the 
Church. 

—+—_—_ 
e The clever way in which Dr. 
Lalla Iverson tells the story of 
one man’s work and_ the 
churches which have been the 
result in “It Can Happen Any- 
where,” an account of the Rev. 
Daniel Iverson. 


a 
e An article everyone closely 
connected with children should 
read, “Security for the Child of 
Today.” This somewhat psycho- 
logical approach to the prob- 
lems of fear will guide readers 
to help children establish nor- 
mal, well-adjusted personalities. 
4 — 
e The sociological survey made 
by six students of Westminster 
College under the direction of 
Dr. Chester Alexander of the 
number of elders and deacons 
serving in our Church. Their 
report is found in “Church Of- 
ficers.” 
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The Church and Agriculture 


OMEONE has said that “in actual life every 
S great enterprise begins with, and takes its first 

forward step, in faith.” This is no truer any- 
where than in the field of agriculture. In almost 
every productive activity a farmer must operate on 
faith and depend upon forces and actions over 
which he has little or no control. He finds it nec- 
essary by the very nature of his business to go ahead 
on faith and hope. 


Photo by Don Knight 





By W. A. MINOR * 


In Hebrews, we are told that “faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” There is probably no group closer to 
nature and the things which strengthen one’s faith 
in God than is the farmer. The planting of the seed, 
the germination, the combination of sunshine, rain- 
fall, plant food, and a period of time not only bring 
forth the harvest, but keep the farmer very close to 
God’s handiwork. Martin Luther expressed it when 
he said, “Our Lord has written the promise of the 
resurrection, not in books alone, but in every leaf 
in springtime.” 

The Presbyterian Church has recognized the im- 
portant part the Church can play in rural develop- 
ment. For many years this Church has emphasized 
education. Its preachers are well trained before they 
are sent forth to minister. Now the interest in rural 
development continues and new efforts are being 
made to provide special training suited to the needs 
of those who are to minister to rural people. 

In this article the spiritual needs of the rural 
community will not be considered, although they 
are in the ultimate sense inseparable from other 
aspects of human welfare. Rather, it will present 
some of the needs generally referred to as “material 
needs” which come within the scope of activities for 
which the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
some degree of responsibility or official interest. 

In a recent statement before a committee of the 
Congress, Secretary Brannan expressed some 
thoughts which can well serve as our starting point 
today in considering needs of rural people. The 
Secretary said: 

“Farm families, all of them, are our most valu- 
able agricultural resource and certainly one of our 


* Assistant to the Secretary, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
An address before the Town and Country Pastors’ Institute, 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, February, 1950. 

This article is published through co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Church, Board of Church Extension. 
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most valuable national resources. Farmers have 
legitimate aspirations to win for themselves and 
their children as high a standard of living as that 
enjoyed by any of our citizens. In a democracy we 
must consider the aspirations of all our people, not 
just those of the fortunate few.” 


The Needs and Aspirations of Rural People 


Everyone is concerned with the aspirations men- 
tioned by the Secretary, and I should like to suggest 
for your consideration four general objectives or 
desires of rural people. 

First, farm people should have equal opportunity 
to develop themselves physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. Living standards of farm families for 
years have been below those of town and city fami- 
lies with regard to many important services and 
facilities. Only about twenty-eight per cent of the 
rural farm people have running water, compared 
with ninety-five per cent in the city. This is an ele- 
mentary sort of convenience, and the figures illus- 
trate very well a general disparity between farm 
and non-farm conveniences. There are many items, 
but you know the story as well as I do... . fewer 
hospital beds per capita in rural areas than in 
urban areas . . . fewer doctors . . . and so on. Even 
adequate incomes would not in themselves be 
enough to afford farm people advantages and op- 
portunities on a par with those enjoyed by urban 
families making comparable contributions to the 
economy. 

The second general objective relates to income. 
Those who produce the food and fiber of the nation 
should have adequate incentives. They should have 
parity of income and living with those in other 
fields of work. We are thankful that farmers have 
been doing better financially during the last few 
years. Yet, last year, our farmers comprising nine- 
teen per cent of the total population received only 
about 8 per cent of the total national income. 

The third general desire is economic stability. 
Farmers are faced with extreme hazards. Crops may 
fail for any one of many reasons. Prices of farm com- 
modities are traditionally and notoriously unstable 
in relation to non-farm prices. Yet these hazards can 
be alleviated, both by individual action and by 
group actions of many kinds ranging from the 
operation of small co-operatives to the carrying out 
of nation-wide production adjustments to meet 
changing market demands. 

The fourth objective is the development and 
maintenance of efficient family farms. This hardly 
needs elaboration. Everybody who has thought very 
long or very deeply about rural life in our democ- 
racy has come to the conclusion that family type 
farming must be preserved and strengthened. Most 
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people would also agree, I think, that ownership of 
the land by those who farm it and live on it, can be 
a major factor in building a wholesome farm life. 

The improvement of the standard of living in- 
volves action on many fronts. 

Farmers need improved health services and sani- 
tation. This can be furthered through education 
and through support of health programs. 

Improved nutrition is needed. We have only to 
look at the results of physical examinations during 
the last war to realize the importance of improving 
the nutritive standards on the farms of the United 
States. Rural people need better educational facili- 
ties. The boys and girls who are now in school will 
soon be the leaders of their community or of other 
farm or urban communities. Adequate vocational 
education in agriculture and home economics is 
needed for those boys and girls who are to remain 
on the farm. For those who are to leave the farm, 
training for the kind of work which they will be 
called upon to do will make them more useful citi- 
zens. 

Better rural housing is also a need which must 
be apparent to each of us. A start is now being 
made in a national effort, with Federal funds, to 
improve the housing facilities in rural areas. Inci- 
dentally, strong churches and adequate church 
buildings are rarely found in communities where 
the people are poorly housed. 

Rural electrification is another sector of the ac- 
tion front. Through the efforts of farmers and with 
the assistance of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, great progress has been made in bringing 
electricity to the farmer and his family. In 1935 one 
farm home out of ten had central station electric 
current available. Now after fifteen years of effort, 
eight out of ten farm families have the blessing of 
electricity. This, in itself, has opened up many 
avenues for improved living conditions on the farm. 

Work is now underway in a program similar to 
rural electrification which it is hoped will make 
telephones available to those farmers having need 
of them. 

Better country roads are needed, too. Those of us 
who confine our travel to main highways, or city 
streets, are frequently unaware of the need which 
exists for an adequate system of all-weather roads 
in most rural communities. 

The benefits of old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
and other social security benefits, should be made 
available to farm people as soon as possible. The 
means for broadened social contacts and wholesome 
recreation facilities are needed in many communi- 
ties. 

Other actions which are needed include the de- 
velopment of non-farm employment opportunities 
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for farm children who desire to go into other activi- 
ties. Development of rural industries would provide 
part-time employment for farm people and supple- 
ment farm income, at the same time supplying 
goods which will provide high living standards. 

With the attainment of higher living standards 
and greater economic stability, we can more readily 
have good churches, which should be another of 
our objectives. 

The objectives, needs, and desires of rural people 
about which I have been speaking are not exclu- 
sively rural in effect. We need a vigorous, efficient, 
and prosperous agriculture which will contribute to 
the general business prosperity. Without prosperous 
farmers, America cannot have continued prosperity 
for the non-farm population. Furthermore, the na- 
tion would not be well advised to permit the im- 
poverishment of those who are stewards of our basic 
material resources. Poor farmers do not make good 
conservationists no matter how much they may 
want to meet their responsibilities of stewardship 
for the nation’s resources of soil, water, and forests. 

We have too long overlooked the conservation of 
our soil and its improvement. Poor land means low 
income, poor standards of living, run-down com- 
munities, and, all too often, weeds in our church- 
yards where happy children should be found. 

The farmer should strive for maximum efficiency 
in production and distribution. This is necessary in 
order to provide properly for the needs of all the 
people. The farmer is obligated to supply agricul- 
tural products for all people in the kinds and quan- 
tities required to meet all needs. And beyond all 
this, it is his responsibility as a citizen, as a part of 
the community, state, and nation in which he lives; 
and yes, as a citizen of the world. 

This citizenship responsibility is even greater 
than many people realize, for farm families send 
not only food and fiber to the cities, but also many 
young people. The open country supplies many of 
the city leaders. There is a constant flow every year 
from the farm to the city. Farm-bred young people 
constitute the cities’ most valuable import. The best 
crop that is produced on the farm is the worthy 
boy or girl who takes his or her place in the life of 
the nation. 


What Is the Church’s Role? 


Much more could be said about the needs, aspira- 
tions, and responsibilities of rural people. As you 
are aware, I have generalized and skipped and tele- 
scoped many things in this discussion. I have been 
trying to indicate the scope of work which needs 
doing—some of which will be done by you if it is 
done at all. Let us, then, ask ourselves: What can 
the Church do in the interest of attaining these 
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objectives or meeting these responsibilities of the 
farmer and his family? What can church leaders do 
in their interest and in the interest of Christianity 
for all of the people? First, I believe, the Church 
can develop hope and provide inspiration and self- 
respect. It can build an inner desire for something 
better. We rarely attain objectives or goals higher 
than those we seek. The development of a desire for 
improvement can go far toward the realization of 
many of these desirable objectives. This can be 
fostered through participation in group activities, 
through wholesome recreation, through fellowship, 
a better understanding of stewardship, and a well- 
developed family life. A well-planned church build- 
ing surrounded by attractive plantings and lawns 
will provide an incentive for home improvement in 
the community. Such a church plant can be de- 
veloped by local people with wise, understanding 
leadership. The church pastor, or other leaders, can 
be of real service to young people through counsel- 
ing on vocational guidance. Many of the young 
people will be going into other vocations than agri- 
culture and some guidance will help them to lead 
more useful lives. 

The pastor can support and encourage needed 
community activities and institutions. This is not 
unusual in city churches, but has been too greatly 
neglected in rural areas. 

A pastor who is a community leader, who knows 
rural problems, who is in sympathy with rural 
ideals and aspirations, who loves the country and 
country life, who knows the difficulty farmers and 
farm families must face and the social problems of 
farm life can be a powerful influence in a farm com- 
munity. There are many outstanding communities 
which are living examples of the service of a leader 
with vision. From Jeremiah we have, “And I will 
give you pastors according to mine heart, which 
shall feed you with knowledge and understanding.” 

The president of one of the Baptist institutions 
which trains missionaries for work abroad com- 
mented a year ago that he felt that every person 
who goes to the mission field should have training 
in agriculture and an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of it in order to make his best contribution in 
the missionary field. The Church should be among 
the farmers’ most ardent champions in the struggle 
for economic and social justice. 

I realize that I have pictured a program which 
cannot be developed in a short time. Such a pro- 
gram will require long-continued effort and the co- 
operation of many people to bring it about. We 
also need to keep in mind that when contentment 
enters, progress ceases. Because it is our task to face 
the realities of rural life, we in the Department of 


(Continued on page 261) 
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French children have the opportunity to learn 
“Il fait toute chose belle en son temps.” 


A Second 


Adventure in 


Fellowship 


By MARY A. MEEKER * 


HE vacation school in Le Chambon, France, 

thrives and expands. A number of years before 

the war a French pastor named André Trocmé 
came to Le Chambon, a plateau village in the Ce- 
vennes mountains of southern France. For several 
centuries this little village had been a refuge for 
persecuted Huguenots and has since remained as 
one of the few towns in France where Protestants 
are in the majority. Trocmé, though only forty- 
seven years old, has snowy-white hair. He has a pas- 
sion for brotherhood and a hatred of violence. 
There is something of the Rufus Jones in him. He 
and Edouard Théis, an old friend whom he asked 
to join him, dreamed of making Le Chambon in 
Western Europe a center of hope and faith backed 
by deeds—a place to which people from many na- 
tions might gather to know each other better and 
to have their faith in each other and in God re- 
newed. Refugees sheltered during the war have re- 
turned to their homes to tell their neighbors and 


*Assistant Dean, George School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
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send their friends to this mountain town of clear 
air and far horizons. 

The major effort of Trocmé and Théis has been 
to found and carry on since 1938 an international 
high school, which now numbers three hundred 
students from many different countries and is led 
by an international faculty. Modern methods are 
being used in this school, and its life centers around 
le temple as the Protestant church of the village is 
called, where an early worship service is held each 
Wednesday morning and where the professors give 
instruction in the church school on Sunday morn- 
ing. Students at the Collége Cévenol are thus en- 
abled to catch the international and Christian sig- 
nificance of their studies. 

In Le Chambon there is an international work 
camp, various youth groups, an international sem- 
inar sponsored by the American Friends’ Service 
Committee, lectures and mutual aid projects for the 
adults. The work among adults and young people 
abounds, but here in the Protestant church, as in 
other towns and villages of France, as well as in sec- 
tions of the United States, the work with children 
lacks personnel, resources, and, most of all, ideas. 

This fact struck Miss Bernice Buehler of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Board as she was visiting 
in Le Chambon several years ago. With the co- 
operation of Christian Mazel, pastor of the Re- 
formed Church in Le Chambon and of Howard 
Schomer, “resident delegate” of American Congre- 
gational Churches and associate of the French pas- 
tors in this area, she was able to arrange for the 
demonstration vacation church school conducted 
last summer with Verlie Smith and Eva Beck as 
directors. The experiment was greeted with such 
enthusiastic response from the Chambonnais that 
it seemed well to attempt the school a second sum- 
mer. Accordingly, Eleanor Parker, a teacher of 
English in the New London, N. H., high school and 
superintendent of the Baptist Sunday school there, 
and I set out to continue this interesting work. 

We crossed the Atlantic aboard the Marine Shark, 
with many student and work camp groups. We 
spent ten days seeing sections of France and Switzer- 
land and the second week of July we headed for 
Chambon-sur-Lignon. After an interesting three- 
hour trip by bus from Valence in the Rhone valley, 
south of Lyon, through the peach and apricot orch- 
ards on the rocky slopes of the Ardeche valley, we 
emerged onto the sun-flooded plateau region of the 
Cevennes mountains, three thousand feet high, 
where only rye and short-seasoned garden vege- 
tables grow. The pine-covered hills make the whole 
landscape resemble Maine, while the Rhone valley 
frequently recalls New Mexico. Upon arrival at Le 
Chambon, we found that we were to live at the 
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Scenes of the children at work on crafts during the Bible school 
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home of pastor Mazel, his wife, and their three 
small daughters. We were to have our meals with 
parents of children who came to the vacation school 
and with other interested members of the parish. 

When we first entered the salle annexe at the rear 
of the stone church building with its diminutive 
belfry, we found a sunny room with a fine fireplace 
and bare walls. High wooden benches of the church 
pew variety were lined up across the floor. The 
verbal character of traditional French education, 
the question and answer exchange between sta- 
tionary student and isolated, immobile teacher, 
was vividly portrayed by the arrangement of that 
room. We, as directors of the demonstration vaca- 
tion church school here at Le Chambon, had been 
asked to provide other opportunities. Deux spécial- 
istes Américaines de la méthode active we were 
called, and we set to work to validate the last, if 
not the first half of the title! 

In short order, with the help of a few French 
boys, the room took on a more informal appear- 
ance, conducive to working in small groups. A mu- 
sic and story center, several groups of work tables, 
a worship center, sprang up simply by dint of new 
arrangements of tables and low benches already 
there. A few pictures of the early life of Christ were 
hung on the walls. We drew out our materials from 
the several piled-up benches which were serving 
as supply shelves, and the school began. Of course, 
a good deal of heart-searching, as well as transla- 
tion of vacation school materials from English into 
French, had gone on before that moment—heart- 
searching because we were aware that French chil- 
dren might and probably would differ from Amer- 
ican children. 

The children came thirty-five strong the first 
morning, clear proof of the success of the first 
year’s experiment, which had begun with twelve. 
The enrollment this year mounted to fifty by the 
end of three weeks, and the average daily attend- 
ance was close behind it. The children were from 
Paris and Algiers, Madagascar and Lyon, largely 
of Protestant families who were spending the sum- 
mer in Le Chambon, or sent by their parents or a 
welfare agency to spend part of the summer at one 
of the many pensions d’enfants located in the vil- 
lage. Some of the children were year-round residents 
of the town. Several of the children came from iso- 
lated Protestant families in the southern Rhone 
valley, with no opportunity other than this for at- 
tending church school. Two of the children who 
had been at the school the year before and were 
now residing in Morocco wrote letters to les de- 
moiselles de l’école Biblique au Chambon, express- 
ing their regret at not being able to attend the 
second summer of the school and enclosing their 
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own drawings of Moroccan scenery, complete with 
deserts and camels which also served to render more 
real our study of Palestine. 

The theme for the school was “We Would See 
Jesus.” Our texts were: for Juniors, the one by the 
above title, by Owens; and for the Primary group, 
Stories of Jesus, by Anderson. These we found very 
satisfactory and were able to adapt them to our 
needs. Informal dramatization; the making of a 
model of Nazareth, with a backdrop painted on 
brown paper and hung against the back of the fire- 
place; making notebooks to summarize our study, 
for which they made their own covers; making a 
frieze of the life of Jesus—these activities afforded 
enchanting moments in our attempt to make more 
vivid the life of Jesus. “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
learned in English by popular request, was written 
and illustrated on a large song chart so that parents 
and friends could sing it with us on the closing day. 
Best of all were the two wall hangings of white spat- 
ter printing on green cloth, later presented to the 
Sunday school for their enjoyment during the year. 
The verse in the pictured wall hanging reads II fait 
toute chose belle en son temps. (“He makes every- 
thing beautiful in its time.) Several of the older 
girls translated into French some of the simple 
Bible story books for the use of the Sunday school. 

The project was conceived of primarily as a dem- 
onstration school, and to this end, a retreat of 
pastors and Sunday school teachers, or “monitors” 
as they are called, was organized from Saturday 
through Tuesday of the second week. Approxi- 
mately thirty-five people participated, some of whom 
came long distances by bicycle to be present. Prob- 
ably the most fruitful session of the retreat, for us, 
was the one on Monday afternoon at which the 
morning observation of the school was discussed. 
Several pastors undertook to “explain” thoroughly, 
and in true French fashion, to several who had been 
absent in the morning, the things which had im- 
pressed them. From our point of view, the situation 
had been far from ideal. One of our teachers was un- 
able to come, and this fact made it necessary to 
change the plans at the last moment, and to work 
in one case with too large a group. Despite this, 
here are the things that they said amazed them: 

1. Our method of questioning which would lead 
children to think according to their own experi- 
ences and seek to share them with other children, 
rather than to give the “ready-made,” catechism- 
like answer to a question, — for the approval of 
the teacher. 

2. Our willingness to let the children talk and 
move about; i. e., our calm acceptance of their na- 
ture as children. French parents invariably asked us 
the two questions: “Est-il sage” “Il bouge trop, n’est- 
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ce pas?” (“Is he good? He wiggles too much, doesn’t 
he?” To which we replied: “He was interested . 

we expected him to wiggle some, so we let him 
move around.”) 

3. Our willingness to let the children learn by 
their own mistakes, rather than hurriedly imposing 
the “right” course. Their heavily loaded lesson re- 
quirements do not permit French teachers the more 
leisurely pace in which we believe real learning 
can take place. 

4. Our patience in dealing with many questions 
coming at the same time. 

5. Our emphasis upon children participating in 
the planning, as we allowed them certain freedom 
to choose their activities within an established 
framework. . 

6. The joy seen in children’s faces at the school. 

7. The way in which the worship service each 
day summed up the morning’s activities, often by 
means of a litany written by the children. There is 
still in French thinking the conflict between the 
concept of the church school as a church, i.e., 
strictly a worship service, or as a school with its in- 
sistence on strict discipline, marks, prizes, competi- 
tion, and memorization for its own sake. Perhaps 
unconsciously our greatest contribution was made 
at this point, for the pastors and teachers were 
struck by the way in which what the children had 
“learned” enriched and deepened the way they wor- 
shiped. 

For example, after the Primary children had 
studied about Jesus healing the sick, had made cards 
for the minister to give when he visited the sick, 
had studied about Dr. Albert Schweitzer and how 
he is continuing the healing work of Jesus, had 
drawn up a list of health rules for their own use, 
they wrote, in French, the following litany for use 
in the worship service which closed the morning’s 
session: 


We thank thee for our legs which help us to run 
and jump. 

We thank thee for our hands which help us to 
write and make things. 

We thank thee for our eyes which help us to 
see the beautiful world. 

We thank thee for our mouths which help us to 
talk and sing and pray. 

We thank thee for our hearts where Jesus is. 


” 


8. Our “application,” as they chose to call it, of 
the “lesson” to the life of the child, through hand- 
work, service projects, spontaneous dramatics, and 
worship. And indeed, we noticed an almost com- 
pulsive interest on the part of the children in any 
project involving realization in the concrete. It 

(Continued on page 251) 
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Toronto—Place of Meeting 


By PHILIP C. JONES * 


HOSE North American Indians who gave the 

name “Toronto”—‘Place of Meeting’”—to a 

particular locality east of Niagara Falls, on 
the shore of Lake Ontario, could never have 
dreamed that a huge modern city would some day 
rise there; and that in it, right in the middle of the 
twentieth century, several thousands of Christian 
educators from over half a hundred countries would 
convene for study, worship, ecumenical fellowship, 
and to plan for the intensification and advancement 
of teaching through the Christian Church on every 
continent. 

Since 1889, under the auspices of the World 
Council of Christian Education (formerly the 
World’s Sunday. School Association), conventions 
on a world scale have been held quadrennially (ex- 
cept when world wars have intervened), the last one 
having been held in Oslo, Norway, in 1936 under 
the patronage of King Haakon VII and under the 
chairmanship of Bishop Eivind Bergraf, whom free- 
dom-loving people from the whole world have come 
to know for his brave Christian witness during the 
recent World War. 

In spite of iron and bamboo curtains, currency 
devaluations, war-born poverty, the high cost of 


* Former Associate Minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City; Secretary for the Mid-Century World 
Convention, World Council of Christian Education. 
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transoceanic travel, and other apparent hindrances, 
the attendance of several hundred delegates from 
beyond the borders of Canada and the United States 
is already assured. In fellowship with these will 
probably be more than five thousand delegates from 
the States and the Dominion who will trek to To- 
ronto, not only to participate in the Convention, 
but to share in the North American regional meet- 
ing which is being planned by the International 
Council of Religious Education as its ‘T'wenty-Sec- 
ond Quadrennial Convention. 

The “Call to the Convention,” issued by the 
Right Honorable Lord Mackintosh of Halifax, 
President of the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation, by Dean Emeritus Luther A. Weigle of Yale 
University Divinity School, and J. Arthur Rank, 
chairmen of the North American and British Ad- 
ministrative Committees respectively, is a clarion 
summons to united advance in the Christian educa- 
tion of children, youth, and adults in all lands and 
through all branches of the Christian Church, under 
the abiding inspiration of “Jesus Christ, ‘Teacher 
and Lord.” 

The planning of the sessions of the Convention 
has been a protracted process, involving much cor- 
respondence with responsible Christian education 
leaders in many countries. The program is now 
being crystallized rapidly, so that it is possible to 
see Clearly its general outline. There will be plenary 
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sessions to be held in the coliseum of the Canadian 
National Exhibition Park; divisional meetings in 
well-adapted buildings of the University of Toronto 
and contiguous churches of various denominations; 
a Youth Mass Service of Witness in the famous and 
enormous Maple Leaf Garden; a celebration in 
honor of Robert Raikes, founder of the Sunday- 
school movement one hundred and seventy years 
ago; exhibits and demonstrations of the latest audio 
and visual materials used in various countries, as 
well as of other “tools” gathered from many lands; 
and Christian ecumenical fellowship and _ recrea- 
tion, with daily “time out” for tea. 

In addition to these elements there will be re- 
gional meetings for all delegates, similar to the one 
already described for leaders in the North Amer- 
ican orbit of the International Council of Religious 
Education. Thus the European delegates will meet, 
as will those of North Africa and the Near East, 
those of Latin America and the delegates from other 
areas, to consider problems and opportunities faced 
under varying circumstances. Another feature will 
be sessions on denominational-family bases, such 
as Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, etc., all, of course, 
in general consonance with the purposes of the 
Convention. 

Bringing the evening plenary sessions into clearer 
focus, we discover that the addresses will be given 
by men of world-wide renown as Christian leaders. 
In addition to Lord Mackintosh and Dean Weigle 
already mentioned, addresses will be made by the 
Honorable Charles Malik, chairman of the Lebanese 
delegation in the United Nations and former chair- 
man of UNESCO; Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan, 
famous Christian leader of work among the poorer 
people of his native country, inspiring preacher and 
notable creator of poetry with Christian content; 
and Bishop Stephen Neill, assistant to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and preacher par excellence. 

At the Youth Mass Service of Witness on the 
Sunday evening of the Convention, there will be 
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brief addresses by Mr. C. W. Li of China, secretary 
of the World Student Christian Federation, and 
four other young people representing other con- 
tinents. Likewise, at the opening plenary session 
there will be succinct messages by five delegates 
from various parts of the world. 

In addition to the short or longer addresses at 
the evening assemblies of the Convention, which 
not only delegates but also citizens of Toronto will 
attend, there will be dramatic and ceremonial events 
designed to heighten the sense of fellowship and 
devotion, congregational singing, and music by the 
Convention choir which, it is expected, will con- 
sist of at least two hundred and fifty voices. 

On the evening of August 10, after the Conven- 
tion is called to order by Lord Mackintosh, there 
will be a dramatic Roll Call of Nations and the 
presentation of Canada’s “Welcome Book” contain- 
ing the signatures of many thousands of Canada’s 
Sunday-school teachers and officers. (As this is being 
written, in the middle of Lent, over 16,000 signa- 
tures have already been received by the Department 
of Christian Education of the Canadian Council 
of Churches. Each teacher is contributing one dol- 
lar to Canada’s “welcome” fund, to help meet Con- 
vention costs and to provide hospitality. This plan 
has been adopted in the United States, so that many 
interested persons who will be unable to attend 
the Convention will be enrolled as “Fellowship 
Delegates,” each one contributing one dollar to 
help bring to Toronto delegates from impoverished 
countries.) Canada is demonstrating her hospitality 
in many ways, through the generous offices of the 
University of Toronto and the churches of the 
city in making their buildings available for vari- 
ous sessions, and through the arduous co-operative 
labors of Church leaders and various committees 
which are assuming responsibility for many admin- 
istrative details pertaining to the Convention and 
its associated meetings. 

To indicate the spirit of the churches of the 
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Dominion as they make preparations for this ecu- 
menical gathering, Aklavik should be cited. That 
is a little town in the far northwest, close to the 
Arctic Circle, where there is an Anglican Mission 
Sunday School under the leadership of Canon 
Montgomery, brother of the famous General 
“Monty.” The leaders of that school have sent 
eight dollars to Toronto because they want to be 
“counted” when the “Welcome Book” is presented. 
Aklavik may be in territory often thought of as 
frigid, but the hearts of the people are exceedingly 
warm! 

_ Enough for the plenary sessions. Let us glance at 
the divisional meetings. These are planned to meet 
the needs of those who are especially interested in 
the Christian education of children, of adults, and 
of young people, and in the total process of teach- 
ing our religion. There will be morning worship 
and assemblies, with addresses, Bible study, and 
meditations, large and small divisional groups, and 
programs based on the use of modern graphic meth- 
ods, with exhibits and demonstrations designed to 
be of the utmost practical value. 

Of unusual interest will be the showing to all 
delegates of the best and latest religious films— 
made possible through the generosity of J. Arthur 
Rank, famous English motion picture producer— 
and the service in memory of Robert Raikes. The 
motion pictures will be shown in the famous Odeon 
Theatre in Toronto and the Raikes Memorial Serv- 
ice will take place at the site of his statue on the 
grounds of the Provincial capitol. It is altogether 
fitting that this latter event is being planned jointly 
by the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, which presented the statue to the Dominion 
government in 1930, and the Ontario Council of 





A Second Adventure in Fellowship 


Christian Education, which this year is celebrating 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

In addition to the Convention itself, two other 
significant meetings will occur in Toronto. From 
July 22 to August 10, there will be held a World 
Institute on Christian Education for specially nomi- 
nated and invited persons from various countries 
who have denominational and interdenominational 
responsibilities for Christian education in their 
own lands. Those who attend (sharing the Con- 
vention also) will have the unusual experience of 
spending approximately 250 hours in worship, 
study, conference, and in planning for advancing 
and intensifying Christian education work in their 
native countries. This is an unprecedented pro- 
gram and embodies enormous potential promise of 
extension and improvement of the work on all 
continents. 

Following the Convention, the Assembly, the re- 
sponsible delegated authority of the World Coyncil 
of Christian Education, will meet to receive reports 
of the Convention and of the Institute and to pro- 
ject plans for advancement in the years ahead. 

All young people and adults who are interested 
in Christian education and who wish to share in 
the Convention are invited. Folders describing the 
Convention, its program and costs may be procured 
by writing to the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

As the North American Indians could not en- 
visage a world-wide Christian gathering in Toronto 


—‘Place of Meeting,” in 1950, no one today can 


compute what impetus may be given to Christian 
education in half a hundred lands through the 
Mid-Century Convention on Christian Education— 
in Toronto, August 10—16, 1950. 
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seemed to be a deep-seated need of these French 
children, not only because of the unsettlement of 
the war, but also because of the over-theoretical em- 
phasis of French education. By both war and na- 
tional habit of mind, they had been largely deprived 
of the creative manual work which all children 
crave. Moreover, according to one pastor, they mis- 
trust the word because they have seen it betrayed 
so often by the deed during the war. What they do 
with their hands has at the moment the only reality 
for them, and the only real meaning. 

Thus the French are open to new movements in 
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religious education as they are to those within the 
public school, where in certain restricted areas one 
finds child-centered methods being used. As a re- 
sult of our visit, exchanges of material have been 
begun with Swiss and French children’s workers. 
The fellowship with workers from another country 
would seem to mean more to them, however, than 
any amount of study guides or activity pamphlets 
alone. We look forward to a continuation and 
growth of these contacts now established with the 
devoted, sacrificial pastors and teachers who rep- 
resent Protestantism in southern France. 
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Left: Pastor Vinay, who 

had the idea of Agape 

Right: a view of the main 

building and the valley 
below it 





Brotherly Love at 


J ork The long windows open onto a breath-taking 


vista of the French-Italian Alps. But more 
thrilling than the view from Agape is the story and experience of 
Agape. It is a real interpretation of the meaning of its name— 
“Christian love.” 


The dream of something to unify the small percentage of Protes- 
tants in Italy and to express evangelical Christianity was born in 
the mind of the Waldensian Pastor Tullio Vinay. Though the war 
delayed the realization of this dream, Agape has been progressing 





Above: Miss Nancy Ins- 
coe of Waynesboro, Vir- 
ginia, one of the Presby- 
terian, U.S., young people 
who has helped in the con- 
struction of the buildings 
Left: the “KP’s” for the 
day set to work on the 
potatoes 
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toward completion since 1947. Originated by the 


Waldensians, built by the sacrifice of young people 
of more than sixteen nations, this ‘“Montreat of the 
Alps” will be a center of Christian community, fel- 


lowship, and study. 


All the workers of Agape except three or four 
skilled masons have been volunteers from all con- 
fessions, nations, and cultures. Our young people 
are among these volunteers! Some have contributed 
their labor in person. More have given their prayers 
and their money. 1950 is the second year that the 
Presbyterian Youth Fellowship has chosen to give 


part of its benevolences to Agape. 
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The cable car by which sup- 
plies are hauled up the mountain 


Above: The stonecutter at work. 
Each stone requires a half day for 
cutting Below: The completed re- 
sults of the cutter’s labors 
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The Christian Church in 


By ROBERT P. RICHARDSON * 


HINESE CHRISTIANS ARE KEENLY in- 
re in news of the Church in Russia since 

their own “liberation” a year ago. It is a case 
of “misery loves company,” perhaps. For a different 
reason, but with the same keen interest, many 
friends in the U.S.A. are gravely concerned about 
the Christian Church in Communist China, judg- 
ing from recent home letters to us in Taichow. After 
more than one year of “liberation,” we think the 
time is ripe to tell you something of the Church 
in our part of China at this time. 

During the past year there have been pinpricks, 
problems, and interferences. We cannot laugh them 
off. We have had our troubles. So has everybody 
else, so why blab about them? Church property has 
been occupied again and again for Communist meet- 
ings and as barracks for soldiers. Three large pieces 
of church property in Taichow are still being oc- 
cupied. In spite of all this, the important and out- 
standing feature of the whole picture is the fact 
that the Christian Church not only has continued 
to hold its own, but it has grown and developed in 
the past year in our Taichow field. We submit the 
following evidence to corroborate this statement. 

The regular services of the church have never 
been suspended. Sunday school for adults and chil- 
dren has been conducted every Sunday morning in 
the regular places. Public worship has always been 
held at 10:30 a.m. Sunday mornjngs in the chapels 
and churches of the city. Prayer meetings every 
Wednesday afternoon have never stopped. The 
Young People’s Fellowship continues to meet at 
the church every Sunday afternoon. Daily morning 
chapel has never been discontinued at the Sarah 
Walkup Hospital. The Women’s Bible Study Class 
always meets in its accustomed place every Friday 
afternoon. About 100 women were present at the 
meeting last Friday, to commemorate ““The World 
Day of Prayer.” 

Certain special meetings have been possible. All 
winter at 8 a.m. for 30 minutes, morning prayers 


* Missionary in Taichow, China. This is an account of the 
Chinese situation in just one station. The situation is somewhat 
different in other stations. 
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Communist China 


have been held at one of the city churches with 
50 or more people in attendance. In the country 
north of Taichow, at Wu Yu, near Yencheng and 
again at Tai Hsing, south of Taichow, special China 
New Year evangelistic services have been held, 
with the permission of the New Deal, for a week or 
longer. These meetings have been well attended. 

There has been no diminution of interest on the 
part of the people in the church in Bible study and 
prayer. On the contrary, there has been increasingly 
a growing interest in spiritual life. This is attested 
by the fact that Bible sales continue unabated, 
every church meeting is well attended, usually a full 
house, and inquirers come before the session in 
droves to be examined for church membership. 
“The balm in Gilead” is proving to be a solace and 
comfort to many during these trying days of “libera- 
tion.” 

Chinese men and women have not been afraid 
to stand up and be counted in the face of opposi- 
tion and the uncongenial atmosphere of “libera- 
tion.” Last Sunday seven men and eight women 
stood up at the large North Gate Church to receive 
baptism publicly and to be welcomed into the 
Christian fellowship. Among the fifteen were stu- 
dents, nurses, bankers, business men and women, 
and housewives. The church is growing in numbers 
and in spiritual life. 

Rural church work is once again possible, after a 
hiatus of inactivity, due to repressive military meas- 
ures for several years. Chinese evangelists can now 
travel among the churches, visiting Christians and 
conducting worship services regularly. This was 
impossible a year ago in this area. It is still impos- 
sible for the American missionary to itinerate in 
the rural districts. At Dai Chia Ts’eh, 25 miles 
north of Taichow, where the Christians were thrown 
out of their church a few months ago, the New 
Deal official has now assisted the Christians in ob- 
taining a new building for worship. 

Weekly Bible classes in the home, for students 
on “released time,” have been very successful dur- 
ing the past year. Before “liberation” we taught 
Bible in the mission’s Primary and Junior Middle 

(Continued on page 258) 
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HERE WAS ONCE A SHY MAIDEN WITHIN MY ROOM NAMED LILy. AND 
Ts title fitted her, for she possessed a fragile, flower-like delicacy. 

And behold, one morning at the recess period, she came unto me 
saying happily, The Principal wanteth me in the office. 

Now this seemed passing strange, inasmuch as other children usually 
receive such orders with tears and lamentations. So I watched her trip 
gayly through the office door. And I saw the Principal shut her within 
and come down the hallway alone. Therefore spake I unto him with in- 
elegance, saying, I smell a rat. And as he reddened guiltily, I did press 
mine advantage. Three times, in as many months, said I, thou hast called 
this child unto thine office. Now, whenever she hears thy footsteps ap- 
proaching, she gives a little start. If thou dost pass by, she sighs heavily. 
But if thou callest for her, a look of delight shineth on her face. ‘Tell me, 
dost thou trot her on thy knees, or feed her lollipops? 

This is no joking matter, said the Principal gravely. It is a situation re- 
quiring much silence and tact. However, I must needs get some reports 
from mine office. If thou wilt pass by at that moment, I will leave the door 
slightly ajar. Then mayest thou become a confederate in this mystery. 





By ALICE LEE 
HUMPHREYS 


MADONNA OF THE OFFICE | 


This is one selection from a thought-provoking and delightful gift-bound volume en- 
titled Heaven in My Hand,* written by Alice Lee Humphreys, a teacher in the public 
schools of Anderson, South Carolina, and a fine Presbyterian leader. Packed within the 
pages of the book lies an adventure into the child’s world that tantalizes your imagina- 
tion, while your laughter mingles with your tears. With engaging frankness and gentle 
humor, the author reveals the times when her day’s record as a teacher seemed little more 


than a “collection of marbles, pistols, and bubble-gum.” 


Now I hastened to obey these commands. And I 
looked through the narrow opening. And, behold, 
at first my gaze went beyond the windows. And I 
saw bare branches black against the wintry sky, and 
unmelted snow in tree crotches. Then beheld I the 
office with its bleak-looking bookcases and desk. But 
within the Principal’s swivel chair was a scene of 
domesticity. Yea, a strange woman sat there and 
Lily lay within her arms in utter contentment. 
Moreover, in a quick flash, I beheld the woman 
also. And, lo, she resembled no Lily. She was clad 
in much-bedraggled finery. Likewise, her hair was 
anointed with peroxide and flaunted a rakish red 
beret. But real emotion trembled on her painted 
lips; and above all the cheapness, the look of 
mother-love was a-bloom on her face. Thus sat the 
two, as in a dream, saying nothing. Neither was 
there any sound save the ticking of the office clock. 
And no movement save that of the child’s arm 
reaching up to the woman’s neck. 

Then as suddenly as the tableau had begun, it 


* John Knox Press. Price, $1.75. 
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ended. The Principal came out and closed the door. 

It’s the mother, began I in an excited whisper. 
But wherefore was she never mentioned in my visit 
to the grandparents? 

There hath been an ugly scandal, said the Prin- 
cipal. And the Law hath given the child unto the 
father. Moreover, he hath made many dangerous 
threats concerning what he will do if ever there 
should occur a meeting betwixt these two. For this 
reason I confided not in any soul. For if there be 
trouble it must be on mine own head. Now the 
Principal has the soul of a poet. Wherefore he 
ended, I can see no harm in giving two Displaced 
Persons a few moments together. Verily, it doth 
gladden me to see them beyond all awareness of a 
school office or bill of divorcement. 

Then, even as he spake, the recess period ended, 
and I hastened unto my children. And lo, as we 
passed the closed office, the Principal was pacing up 
and down reading the morning paper. 

Still walking post? asked I in a low voice. Nay, 
he answered, I have greater business: I am guarding 
the sanctity of a Home. 
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The Christian Sacrament 
of Baptism is to be admin- 
istered not only to believers 
in Jesus Christ, but also to 
their infant children. 


The Baptism of Infants 


Its Meaning and Authority 


EFORE they come to the age of decision, the 

children of believing parents are to be bap- 

tized on the faith of their parents. We do not 
have a Sacrament of Adult Baptism and a Sacra- 
ment of Infant Baptism. It is the same Sacrament 
which is sometimes administered to adult believers 
and sometimes to the infant children of believers. 
In the Presbyterian Church the rite is called “‘bap- 
tism,” not “christening.” 


What is the meaning of the Sacrament of 
Baptism when administered to the infant chil- 
dren of Christian parents? 


In the first place, it is an acknowledgment of the 
child’s membership in the church, which is the 
household and family of God. Our Confession of 
Faith says, ““The visible church . . . consists of all 
those throughout the world that profess the true 
religion, together with their children. ...” 

The children of believers are members of the 
church by birth and the sacrament of baptism ac- 
knowledges that membership in the public manner. 
The lambs that are born into the fold belong to the 


* This article is a condensation of a booklet issued by The South- 
ern Presbyterian Journal. Copies of the booklet may be secured for 
10¢ each by writing to that paper at Weaverville, N. C. 
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shepherd of the flock and are branded with the 
shepherd’s mark. ‘The lambs that are born into the 
fold of the Good Shepherd belong to Him and are 
branded with His mark in baptism. 

The children of believers, acknowledged by bap- 
tism as members of the church, are enrolled as 
“non-communing members.” They are not entitled 
to all the privileges of full membership, for they are 
not permitted to partake of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper or to vote in congregational meet- 
ings. But when they come of age and do through 
their own decision confirm their membership in 
the church by a creditable profession of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, they are enrolled as full 
members of the church with all the rights and privi- 
leges thereof and are thus admitted to the Lord’s 
Table to receive Communion. Having been bap- 
tized in infancy, they are not baptized again. 

Secondly, the baptism of infants is a token of the 
Covenant of Grace. In presenting their children for 
the sacrament of baptism, parents claim for those 
children the benefits of the covenant which was 
made in Abraham and fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 
These blessings the Lord has promised to give, not 
only to believers, but also to their children for the 
children of believers have always been included 
with their parents in the benefits and blessings of 
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the covenant of the Lord. When God made the 
covenant with Abraham, He said, “J will establish 
my covenant between me and thee and thy seed 
after thee ... to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee.” (Gen. 17:7.) On the day of Pentecost 
Peter said, “Be baptized ... for the promise is unto 
you and to your children.” (Acts 2:38-39.) Children 
who are the seed of believing parents are included 
in the Covenant of Grace, and parents may right- 
fully claim the benefits thereof for their infant 
children. 

The richest benefits which God has promiseu to 
give and which parents claim for their children in 
this sacrament are the Holy Spirit and everlasting 
life. The parents claim God’s promise to pour out 
upon their children His Holy Spirit, Who shall by 
His operation in their hearts as the years pass work 
faith in them, open their minds in the knowledge 
of God and His will, lead them to embrace Jesus 
Christ as Saviour, give to them the Christian virtues, 
and lead them finally to everlasting life. All Chris- 
tian parents want such benefits for their children, 
and, when the faith of the parents is true and they 
are faithful in fulfilling their vows, God never fails 
to give to the children of believers these blessings 
when they are properly claimed. 

Parents sometimes object to presenting their in- 
fant children for baptism by saying, “I do not want 
to make the decision for them.” It is better that we 
think of the act, not as making a decision for our 
children, but as claiming a blessing for them. God 
made the decision for them when He put them into 
our homes. When we present them for baptism, 
we, as parents, only claim a legacy which is theirs 
by right of birth. If a rich relative should die and in 
his will leave a valuable estate to an infant child, 
no parent would say, “I do not want to make the 
decision for him. I will not claim the inheritance 
for him but will wait and see if my child wants 
these riches.” No, the parent would sign the nec- 
essary papers and hold the estate in trust for the 
child. In presenting our children for baptism, we 
claim for them the valuable estate which Christ has 
purchased by His death and willed to them through 
us. When our children come of age, it is their privi- 
lege and duty to confirm their inheritance by a pub- 
lic profession of their own faith in Christ and in 
their own right to claim the blessings and benefits 
of the Covenant for themselves and for their 
children. 

Thirdly, the baptism of infants is a sign of dedi- 
cation. In presenting them for the sacrament of 
baptism, parents present their children to the Lord 
and promise to instruct them in the principles of 
the Christian religion, to pray with and for them, 
to set before them an example of godly living, and 
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to bring them by every means at their command to 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ as their personal 
Saviour and Lord. In this rite, the parents acknowl- 
edge that their children belong to God, Who has 
only lent those children to them for a season, and 
claim His help in raising them in a proper and 
godly manner. 


What is our authority for baptizing the infant 
children of believing parents? Our authority is 
the Bible alone. 


In the Old Testament the infant children of be- 
lieving parents were included in the Covenant 
which God made with Abraham and, in the rite of 
circumcision, were marked with the token of the 
Covenant and the badge of church membership. 
The Church in the New Testament operates under 
the same Covenant and promise as the Church in 
the Old Testament for the Covenant made with 
Abraham was, in God’s own words, “An everlasting 
covenant.” (Genesis 17:7.) Peter therefore on the 
day of Pentecost speaks of God’s covenant promise 
to Abraham as being still in effect. (Acts 2:38-39.) 
The same Covenant which included the infant chil- 
dren of believing parents in the Old Testament still 
includes them in the New Testament. 

Baptism in the New Testament occupies the 
same relation to the Covenant and to the church 
which circumcision did. What circumcision was, 
baptism is now: the token and seal of the Covenant 
and promise, and the badge of membership in the 
Church. Since circumcision, which was the badge 
of Church membership in the Old Testament, was 
administered not only to adult converts but also to 
the infant children of believing parents, baptism 
which is the badge of Church membership in the 
New Testament is likewise to be administered not 
only to adult converts but also to the infant chil- 
dren of believing parents. 

By His own command in Genesis 17:7, God or- 
dered believers to mark their infant children with 
the token of the Covenant and the badge of Church 
membership, and although the token has been 
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changed from circumcision to baptism, His com- 
mand still stands. God expects believers today to 
mark their infant children with the token of the 
Covenant and the badge of Church membership in 
the sacrament of baptism. 

In the New Testament record we may expect to 
find the infant children of believing parents being 
marked with the sacrament of baptism. Turning to 
the New Testament, that is just what we see. We 
find the apostles baptizing whole families on the 
faith of the parents. In Acts 16:14-15 we read, “And 
a certain woman named Lydia... whose heart the 
Lord opened, that she attended unto the things 
which were spoken of Paul. And... she was bap- 
tized, and her household.” Only her heart was 
opened, according to the record, but her whole 
household was baptized. The same is true of the 
Philippian jailer in Acts 16:30-33. This man asked 
Paul, “What must I do to be saved?” and Paul said, 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house.” Then we read, “And he 

. . was baptized, he and all his, straightway.” Paul 
promised the jailer that if he would believe both he 





The Christian Church in Communist China 





and his house should be saved, and when he be- 
lieved both he and his household were baptized. In 
these incidents only the faith of the parents is men- 
tioned, but the apostle baptized the whole family. 
The infant children were baptized on the faith of 
their parents. 

The joy and the privilege of marking their chil- 
dren in this sacrament with the token of the Cove- 
nant and thus claiming for them the blessing and 
promises of God should be cherished by Christian 
parents and should by no means be overlooked. 
.he baptism of their infant children cannot be 
neglected by Christian parents without disregard- 
ing the Covenant which was made in Abraham and 
at great sacrifice fulfilled in Jesus Christ. There- 
fore, let believers in Christ gladly present their 
children to the Lord in baptism singing: 


“Our children, Lord, in faith and prayer, 
We now devote to Thee; 
Let them Thy covenant mercies share, 
And Thy salvation see.” 
—Thomas Haweis. 





(Continued from page 254) 


Schools here. The New Deal prohibits the teach- 
ing of religion in schools, hence this responsibility 
has now become a function of the church, rather 
than of the school. Perhaps this is where its should 
have been all the time. Be that as it may, we have 
been greatly encouraged by the almost 100% attend- 
ance on the Bible classes in the home, twice a week 
on the part of the 300-400 students in our Taichow 
mission schools. Attendance is voluntary, no at- 
tendance records are kept, good music is empha- 
sized, and the Bible teaching has been done by at- 
tractive, winsome, well-trained teachers. The re- 
sults have far exceeded our fondest expectations. 

To be true to the facts in the case of the Chris- 
tian Church in our part of Communist China, we 
are compelled to conclude our résumé on a note of 
restraint. In spite of official statements in favor of 
the freedom of religion at top levels, the minor offi- 
cials down on the lower level where we live and 
work have serious doubts and misgivings about the 
Christian Church in China. This situation there- 
fore calls for wise and courageous leadership in the 
Church at this time. Unfortunately, there is a pau- 
city of good leadership in the Church at present. 
This is especially true of the smaller places. That is 
to say, the Church in China does have some out- 
standing leadership at the top and in some of the 
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larger places, but it is woefully weak in this respect 
in smaller districts, such as Taichow. The church 
here has suffered as a consequence. Never before in 
the history of the Christian Church in China has 
it needed to heed the Biblical injunction, to be as 
“wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 

Let us illustrate the point made above. The spe- 
cial China New Year evangelistic services were set 
up for Taichow beginning February 19 and run- 
ning through February 26. A special speaker was 
invited from outside. The meetings got off to a 
good start with packed houses twice a day. Suddenly 
and unceremoniously they were stopped by the 
New Deal on the third day of the meetings. Late 
the night before the guest preacher and his Ameri- 
can missionary host were called out of a sound sleep 
and grilled by the police. The next morning the 
two of us and the local Chinese pastor were called 
to appear at police headquarters for questioning. 
We were engaged in no nefarious business, but the 
New Deal thought so. “And there is nothing good 
nor bad, but thinking makes it so.” 

The church in Taichow will recover from this 
rebuff, as it has done before, because it has con- 
tinuity and even today is expanding and growing, 
in spite of weaknesses in leadership and temporary 
setbacks. 
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Every Acre Is Kept Busy Twelve Months of ti Year 





Scenes on the grounds and in classes at Stillman 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN * 


tural vocational institution, but it fast is being 

turned into a modern farm. Students inclined 
toward agricultural pursuits may well expect to 
emerge from this college better able to run farms 
of their own choosing. 

Dr. Sam Burney Hay, President of Stillman Col- 
lege, is deeply interested in all farm and agricul- 
tural programs, and as a result of his personal in- 
terest it is said that now “every acre is kept busy 
twelve months of the year at Stillman.” Here is a 
farm of 150 acres—not all good crop-producing 
land—that is being built up through a program of 


eeepc College is certainly not an agricul- 


*Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service of the General 
Council. 
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soil conservation, crop rotation, or cover crops. And 
students interested in farming are given instruction 
as the farm work proceeds. Henry B. Jackson, 
county farm agent for the Negro Division of the 
Alabama Extension Service, very largely is guiding 
the Stillman project. 

Noah Jackson, brother of the farm agent, is fore- 
man of the farm. Stillman farm is being used as an 
exhibition project to show what can be done to 
improve soil and growing crops. The general idea 
is to set an example of good farming, and the col- 
lege farm has become the meeting place for Negro 
farmers in Tuscaloosa County. The Stillman de- 
velopment under the county agent is able to reach a 
wide constituency, the extension service providing 
instruction, the farm acres providing the good re- 
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sults, and Dr. Hay looking on with greater and 
greater interest as Stillman College makes friends 
near and far. 

Approximately 100 acres now are growing some 
type of grazing or cover crops. These include re- 
seeding crimson clover and rye grass combination, 
re-seeding clover and serecia combination, lespedeza 
serecia, burr clover, oats and vetch combination, 
fields of oats alone, kudsu fields, acres planted in 
Kentucky fescue grass, with ladino clover combina- 
tion, and alfalfa fields. 

There is not one of these fields that doesn’t re- 
ceive the careful attention of the farm agent, whose 
every instruction was carried out in the soil prepa- 
ration, the seed sowing, and the necessary cultiva- 
tion processes. As a result livestock finds perpetual 
grazing. 

Especial attention was given to the alfalfa fields, 
for this is not a usual grass crop for the locale; but 
it is working splendidly on the Stillman farm, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hay. Farm people will understand 
what it means to build up soil before crop plant- 
ing. In the alfalfa fields careful attention was paid 
to the preparation of the land. Vetch was planted in 
the fall of 1948 and plowed under in the spring be- 
fore it seeded. The ground was then permitted to 
remain fallow through the summer with the de- 
struction of undesirable weeds from time to time. 
In August the soil was fertilized with lime, super- 
phosphate, potash, and boron, and then the inocu- 
lated alfalfa seed planted and the field lightly cul- 
tivated with a harrow. The weather turned dry, 
and the seed did not come up until late November. 
A month later, however, sixty-five head of hogs 
were turned on the field to graze. This alfalfa field 
has continued as a grazing land, and the alfalfa has 
attained an average of 22 inches in height. A second 
field was planted last August. 

Because of the farm development, work scholar- 
ships are now provided for students in orchard care, 
poultry raising, and truck gardening, under the 
supervision of Alonzo Brown, a former student at 
Tuskeegee Institute, who was in charge of the 
training of Negro veterans there in farming proj- 
ects. 

A few months ago interest in farm products 
brought about the planting of one thousand Ari- 
zona cypress trees—Christmas trees to the average 
reader. Within four years from the planting time, 
the tops can be cut out and sold as Christmas trees. 
As time goes on several trees may be harvested each 
year from each tree, for the cutting seems to en- 
courage the tree to spread out and produce more 
and more “‘tops.”” Important factors in the cypress 
planting include these: soil is protected by a con- 
tinuous growth; poorly shaped trees can be cor- 
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rected to produce marketable trees; and cash re- 
turns per acre may be greatly increased by contin- 
uous cutting. 

Stillman did not have an orchard, so last fall 150 
fruit trees, including apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
and figs, were set out. Within three years these trees 
are expected to begin producing and under proper 
care will provide fruit for the college dining hall 
with the surplus being sold. 

Fifty muscadine scuppernong varieties of grapes 
have been planted over a large area providing 
ample space for growth. Eventually bumper grape 
harvests are expected. One thousand strawberry 
plants occupy rows between the grape plantings. 
These are producing sufficiently for the college din- 
ing hall and for preserving. A more recent planting 
was an enormous asparagus bed. Truck gardening 
was highly successful last year and in March of this 
year plans were being made for greatly extending 
these gardens which provide vegetables for the 
table and a surplus to sell. 

The second major project is poultry raising, 
with the objective set for 1,000 laying hens. Eggs are 
produced only for the hatcheries, and again the pur- 
pose is to teach young farmers the most modern 
methods in poultry raising. Dr. Hay proudly dis- 
played the pullet house where there were more 
than 600 young pullets. The chickens are carefully 
culled, and all layers retained pass all state require- 
ments for producing fine hatching eggs. Those not 
producing are marketed through the college dining 
hall. The poultry houses also contain 200 choice 
laying hens and 800 broilers. It is hoped to expand 
greatly the poultry farming at Stillman. Only New 
Hampshires are included in the flocks at present, 
and only the best baby chicks are bought for the 
farm. Instruction in poultry raising includes hous- 
ing, feeding, culling, brooding, and sanitation to 
produce best results, with Alonzo Brown in charge. 
Results already are gratifying, Dr. Hay asserted. 

Hogs are raised for the market, and here again, 
future farmers receive training for this farm activ- 
ity. The dairy herd provides milk for the school 
only, but students are given instruction in the care 
of dairy herds. Many of the GI veterans attending 
the Stillman Trades School are receiving farming 
instruction. 

The trade school provides also classes in masonry, 
electricity, painting, and plumbing with 240 stu- 
dents enrolled. Only a few of them are boarding 
students at the college, most of them living out in 
town. Many of the instructors are graduates from 
Tuskeegee Institute. Mathematics and English 
courses are required for all of these students as well 
as training in skills. This work is not on the college 
level, Dr. Hay pointed out; but it is vocational 
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training which will make it possible for the men to 
work at their chosen trades when they complete re- 
quired courses in the school. 

Stillman College is a college of the liberal arts 
and sciences and a training school for religious edu- 
cation workers and those preparing for the min- 
istry. It also provides business education. Ministers 
for the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
among the Negro people are trained at Stillman. As 
yet the B.D. degree cannot be awarded ministerial 
students at Stillman, but the trustees are hoping the 
time may come when this will be made possible. 
Rev. Charles H. Williams, pa.or of Brown Mem- 
orial Church on the college campus, is a member of 
the faculty, teaching religion. Theology is taught 
by the Rev. Malcolm Mclver, student minister at 
the University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa, and the 
Rev. J. Will Ormond, pastor of Covenant Presby- 
terian Church, there. 

Only a minority of the students at Stillman are 
Presbyterians, but each year since Dr. Hay became 
president there has been an increase in this number. 
A new Christian democratic spirit prevails on the 
campus and in the classrooms alike. A new zeal for 
Stillman seems to be growing among Negro students 
in the South, and enrollment there at present is the 
largest in the history of the school. More dormi- 
tories are vitally needed to meet the applications of 
would-be students. With B. Brewster Hardy as dean 
of the college, the teaching staff constantly is being 
strengthened. 

The earnestness of the students is at once ap- 
parent. Many of the boarding students have dedi- 
cated their lives to full-time service for the Church. 
Some want to teach Bible in Negro schools or col- 
leges. The Stillman chorus is carefully trained to 
produce the finest in musical chorales and to travel 
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near and far to sing their love of Stillman into the 
hearts of audiences and church congregations. 
Something has happened at Stillman which the 
whole Church should know about; it is a spirit of 
Christian integrity which can be intensified only 
as the Church sees in this institution of higher 
learning for Negroes her opportunity to help this 
race help itself to fuller participation in Christian 
communities in the South and elsewhere. Not only 
every acre of Stillman farm but also every student 
there is kept busy working for the Master the whole 
year through. Here then is the Church’s work for 
Negroes raised to a high degree for Him! 





(Continued from page 245) 


Agriculture feel deeply the need for progress along 
the lines I have indicated. We do not feel a sense of 
contentment, but rather a sense of urgent need, and 
we welcome the opportunity of working with 
church groups to bring about to the greatest extent 
possible the realization of these objectives. 

In rural service there are unparalleled examples 
to guide us, for Jesus was a man of the countryside. 
During the period of his ministry He used many 
illustrations which are familiar to every man on 
the land. The shepherd and his sheep, the vineyard, 
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the sower, the harvest, the barns, the fig tree, and 
many others. But in every case, He was using these 
expressions to impart to others a clearer under- 
standing of His profound and never-dying truths. 
He got close to people and brought them closer to 
Him by showing an interest in their work and 
their true selves—as you may do among the people 
with whom you work in preaching and teaching 
and witnessing for Him who is the God not only of 
our cities and of our farms but also of our salvation 
as well. 
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Iwo Important Questions to Ask 


By F. C. TALMAGE * 


What about those smaller Churches? 


If they are to be kept alive, who will do it? They 
are scattered in coves, in thinly settled rural areas, 
and in smaller towns. They represent the hopes of 
small groups of brave souls, who through many 
years have struggled and sacrificed to have a 
church which satisfied the longings of their own 
hearts. Growth has been disappointing because life 
opportunities called the ambitious younger genera- 
tion elsewhere. Our General Assembly reports 1141 
churches with less than 50 members each; and 513 
more with less than 75. Left to themselves, they 
cannot support ministers. Their small membership 
certainly limits the number of effective leaders who 
could give wise counsel. What shall the Church at 
large say to those souls whose hopes and affections 
are tied to these churches? Shall it say, “Close them, 
if they cannot work out their own program’? 
Where shall we begin? Which shall we close first? 
Who knows when the local conditions may change? 
Who knows what these churches may produce? Was 
not every church once a small church? Our Church 
has its answer, and that answer is Home Missions. 
The presbytery organizes itself to help, and calls 
upon the synod and Assembly when necessary. This 
is Home Missions at the grass roots. Thus first of all 
to preserve its own existence, the Church needs the 
vigorous prosecution by the presbytery of its Home 
Mission work. 


Where shall the Church discover the resources ? 


What resources does the Church have for its 


* Superintendent of Home Missions, Atlanta Presbytery, Synod 
of Georgia. 


world-wide Mission Program, for its program of 
education, for the care of its dependents? Our 
dreams are large and worthy, but our resources are 
insufficient. We long for a deeper consecration and 
for a finer stewardship, but here there are definite 
limitations. However, there are no limitations to 
the number of persons who may be enlisted for 
Christ and His Kingdom, if with the population 
movement, we establish new churches in the hun- 
dreds of new areas appearing within the bounds of 
our Church. Each will come rapidly to care for it- 
self, and then immediately begin to support the 
benevolent program of the Church. Our world-wide 
obligation demands the planting of these new 
churches in promising areas. Who will locate the 
areas? Who will sponsor the organizations? Who 
will establish a minister in the church? Here again, 
without the presbytery through its Home Mission 
Committee, we should fail. The synod and As- 
sembly may help, but the presbytery must press its 
work with all its energy. Thus to save our world, 
the Church needs the vigorous prosecution by the 
presbytery of its Home Mission work. Here is the 
first line in the forward march. 


the growth of the Presbyterian Church in 

North Carolina. In that year the Synod set 
up its Committee on Home Missions. Prior to this 
date the presbyteries, either small and weak or 
large and confronted with insuperable tasks, had 
been going alone. Since that date the work has 
grown so that in a very real sense it can be said that 
the Synod of North Carolina is what it is by the 


t REAT STRIDES SINCE 1888 HAVE BEEN MADE IN 


Ministering to the Unchurched 


in Synods and Presbyteries 


By R. H. STONE * 
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Synod’s and Presbytery’s Home Mission workers did the 
evangelistic work prior to the organization of the West Jeffer- 
son, N.C., Presbyterian Church, with both committees help- 
ing to finance this building 


grace of God working in and through Synod’s and 
Presbyteries’ Home Missions. 

Subsequent to that significant event in 1888 the 
presbyteries have had a great ally in the tremen- 
dous task of evangelism. The records prior to this 
beginning of Synod’s Home Missions tell the story 
of destitution and of vast unevangelized areas. 
There were many counties of the state in which we 
did not have any work. There was also told the 
story of the weakness of some of the presbyteries. 
The presbyteries have grown from five to nine; the 
275 churches in 1890 now number about 600; in 
1890 the communicants numbered 26,189, and in 
1949 there were 110,756. 

This steady growth was made possible by the 
Synod’s Home Mission support of weak presby- 
teries. A typical example may be found in Winston- 
Salem Presbytery. In 1923 when it was formed some 
of the leaders openly expressed the conviction that 
so few strong churches could not support so many 
weak ones and at the same time wage an aggressive 
warfare against Satan. Then the strong synod came 
to the support of a new and weak presbytery. That 
help came on the level of sustentation. But this sus- 
taining ministry was in no wise a static one. Many 
new churches were organized in sections where we 
as a Church had never ministered before. 

After an alliance of twenty-five years between the 
Synod and Winston-Salem Presbytery, the churches 
had grown from thirty-two to forty-six; its com- 
municant roll had been stepped up from 3,321 to 


* General Secretary, Mecklenburg Presbytery, Synod of North 
Carolina. 
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Out of an evangelistic meeting came the Gillespie Presby- 
terian Church in the lovely mountains of Ashe County, 
North Carolina 


5.573, or an increase of 67.8%. During that period 
the churches of the presbytery received 5,816 by a 
profession of faith in Christ and 4,967 by letter. 
The total received was 10,783. Those received on 
confession were nearly 54% of the total. 

In another superb way the Synod’s Home Mission 
Committee has helped the presbyteries in the work 
of evangelism. The ministers from the mountain to 
the sea knew that they could call upon the superin- 
tendent of the synod’s work to conduct evangelistic 
meetings. When (because he was only one) his serv- 
ices were not available, he would frequently send 
some evangelist of great gifts in soul-winning to as- 
sist in meetings. A local presbytery cannot have 
enough full-time evangelists to meet the seasonal 
needs of churches that are aggressive evangelist- 
ically. In this way the synod renders an inestimable 
service. 


(Continued on page 275) 





During the month of June the Church 
should consider the work of Home Mis- 
sions in Synod and Presbytery. These two 
these two important 


articles describe 


phases of Church Extension. 
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Summer School 


(Montreat Leader 


DAVID B. WALT] 


Opens: Tuesday Evening, July 18, 1950 
Closes: Thursday Noon, July 27, 1950 


THEME 
“To present every man mature in Christ” | 





Daily Schedule 


WORSHIP 
ee er Joseph M. Garrison 
FIRST CLASS PERIOD 
OND MMs csp sccwveteuewess See Schedules 
BIBLE HOUR 
DT Te GN sake Setbicewsiccies secon John Bright 
SECOND CLASS PERIOD 
READ BH ISS BM co isccessisseus See Schedules 
AFTERNOON 
AUDIO-VISUAL PREVIEWS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. 
(every day except Saturday and Sunday) 
Children’s Work ........000 Elizabeth Glasscock 
WO WHO. oe cadicccwcteirensees Florine Miller 


Adult Work and Leadership Education 
RR ee teat Pa Se ee ee a ee W. B. Sullivan 


BOOKS ON PARADE, 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
July 19—Festival of Books. . Bessie Conway Lewis 
20—Book Reviews 
21—The Church Library 


EVENING 


7:30 p.m—ANDERSON AUDITORIUM 
July 18—Opening Night: Introductions, announce- 
ments, registrations 
19—Address: “A New Look in Religious 
WII snide Kciweoasinn E. D. Grant 
(followed by informal social hour) 
20—“Reclaiming the Century” 
21, 24, 25, 26—Vespers ....W. T. Thompson 
Fun and Folk Games 
(after evening programs) ...... R. E. Fakkema 


SUNDAY 


9:30 a.m.—Church School 
11:00 a.m.—Morning Worship ..... W. T. Thompson 
“The Christian Life—a Positive Life” 
7:45 p.m.—Evening Worship ...... E. T. Thompson 
“The Bible for Today” 





: Kipeyi heb Ty, myn 
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chool for Leaders 


at Leadership School) 


(ID B. WALTHALL, Dean 


SINGLE PERIOD COURSES 
First Period 
9:00-10:15 a.m. 


Introductory Course in Audio- 


Visual Resources (Special) ........ William M. Belk 
R. B. Touchton 
Christian Relations (Special) ..... John R. Marion 


A. R. Batchelor 
L. W. Bottoms 

Administering the Program of Re- 

ligious Education (Special) ....... John L. Fairly 
W. Norman Cook 
James M. Carr 

Area Leaders in Children’s Work 

UNE air cxit oases sosine coiarees Elizabeth Glasscock 

Deaching. Youth: ($14)).....0:< 06.0.0: Ruth D. See 

Creative Work and Enterprises in 

Children’s Groups (Special) ...... 

(Same course also offered in Sec- 


| er ee ere Josephine Newbury 
Use of Music in Christian Educa- 
RIOR AGEN i ciaiere.- aie e ccre esos) Madeline D. Ingram 


Second Period 
11:40 a.m.-12:55 p.m. 


Recreational Leadership (142.3b) ..R. E. Fakkema 
Modern Religious Movements (Spe- 


GE wsdnvcec an ecernevevrsconenes E. T. Thompson 
The Work of the Church—Whose 
Responsibility? (Special) ......... Cameron D. Deans 


J. G. Patton, Jr. 
Bob S. Hodges, Jr. 

How to Teach Adults .........¢06 S. J. Patterson, Jr. 
R. L. Landis 

The Church’s Program for Youth 

(313b) (For adult leaders of Pio- 

neers, Seniors, and Older Young 


oe) | pdieiea, Pie erteererne rarer ces ee te Jack McMichael 
Creative Work and Enterprises in 
Children’s Groups (Special) ...... 

(Same course also offered in First 

WIN, oi raise wr aaiwicntetsedamceattaies Josephine Newbury 
Chraren's ‘CHOWS. 2..66ss6060ss55 Madeline D. Ingram 
Advanced Course in Audio-Visual 
DOGMMRION -oreisis vic nvm tees newer William M. Belk 


R. B. Touchton 


AFTERNOON COURSE 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Specialized Training for Recrea- 
tional Leaders . 2... 26. cccecmeees R. E. Fakkema 
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DOUBLE PERIOD COURSES 
9:00-10:15 a.m. 
and 
11:40 a.M.-12:55 p.m. 


Clinic for Pioneer Leaders (Spe- 

IAD: oasis steerer an ee Chae Wiese aR ReRRS Gladys Jackson 
Mrs. Lillian Reynolds 
Warren B. Gaw 

Young Adults (Special) ........... John B. Spragens 
Harvey H. Walters 
F. B. Mayes 

My Life, My Church, and the 

WOME GCA) ois Sse cieewves Mrs. H. D. Haberyan 
Mrs. L. M. McCutchen 
D. J. Cumming 

Family Life (Special) ...6.s00+06. J. M. Garrison 
Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Gettys 
William H. Ramkey, Jr. 

Work Conference for Teacher Con- 

SNUG say once antavinm ma neeeere Orene McIlwain 
Mrs. Floy S. Hyde 


LABORATORY CLASSES * 


g:00-10°15 a.m. 
and 
11:40 a.m.-12:55 p.m. 
Roy A. Hogrefe, Consultant 
At-the-Church Work of the Nurs- 


ery Department (221b) .......... Mrs. Jessie B. Carlson 
Guiding Kindergarten Children in 

Christian Growth (231b) ......... Mrs. L. B. Mallard 
Guiding Primary Children in Chris- 

tiatt CHOW Gath) osc sc cee Mrs. H. A. Jordan 
Guiding Junior Children in Chris- 

tian GFOWEN (REID) «2.000.020 cde Sallie M. Thrower 


* Laboratory classes limited to jo adults and 20 children. 
Open to credit students only. 


ore 


6060S eB 60606 0 6 OO EE 5.0 6 6-0 6:5 616-42 6 0 6 2010 Oo HORSE E Oe 


MINE 0 TE eo od aos ies wre are oes neers © bd eck ba wera eeeneien 


NIN Fees ren a 2 be ns ah gc IM Ce er eee rae 
CRUPER ciiwoa won atincenae spice PRES YUCLY Sie: 6 eicss cis aise 
; WRB ovcwsie 
ist Period 
RE. 50s iat uie cen ebes eiriseih ace ae Credit} No...... 
' ) 
end Period 
NE erick ce erp oa roe ies ere ae eee Credit} No...... 


My present work in church is .........seeeeeeeeeeseeeceves 


Send registration card and fee of $5.00 to: 


DEPARTMENT of LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
Box 1176 
RICHMOND Q, VIRGINIA 
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Photo by Gleason Waite Romer 


remember that Mamma brought us children 

down on the train—four of us: ages 9 months, 

6 years, 8 years, and 10. Dad had gone ahead. 
We were all excited about moving to Florida. I 
don’t recall that Mamma had a particularly restful 
trip. 

I remember Hollywood, Florida. We impatiently 
marked time there for six weeks. People were still 
talking about the boom that had collapsed. They 
were numb from the hurricane that had just swept 
over the state. Why did Dad pick this time to start 
a church? 

I remember Miami and our first home there. 
Across the street were groves of citrus fruit trees. 
We had delightful wars with the rotten fruit. There 
was an Indian village nearby, soon crowded out by 
the rapidly expanding neighborhood. Now there is 
no vestige of a grapefruit except at the corner gro- 
cery. 

I remember how the folks soon began to talk 
about a baby brother. The family shoestring was 
becoming more frayed while my Dad continually 


*Medical missionary to China. In the U. S. at present. 
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It Can Happen 


Anywhere 


The story of a man with a vision, a man 
who was used of God to make his vision 
become reality 


By LALLA IVERSON, M.D. * 


dreamed of churches. I remember my brothers sell- 
ing magazines and doing other odd jobs. Most of 
all, I remember Mother cooking, sewing, making 
our clothes, worrying about the debts. Dad’s dreams 
slowly began to take on the fabric of reality. 

I didn’t know at the age of six that both of my 
parents were supremely talented. I did not realize 
that they were cursed with a mixture of brains and 
brashiness by which they were involuntarily com- 
pelled to action. Dad must have been tired those 
times he would lie on the floor and let us jump all 
over him. He didn’t force himself to do it—it was 
spontaneous—just as spontaneous as Mother’s 
laugh in the middle of a strongly corrective dis- 
course. They enjoyed life. 

But there was something more that touched us at 
an early age. I don’t clearly recall family altars. I 
remember them later when Dad took time to answer 
our questions, and Mother would make very 
pointed prayers concerning our most recent failures. 
But early? It must have been simply their lives, their 
shortcomings mixed with a capacity for love that 
made me want to be a missionary and my brother 
a “preacher like my Pop.” 
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The Beginning 


In preparation for the opening of the church, 
Dad would take groups of us children around the 
Shenandoah residential district. He had chosen this 
area with great foresight as the most promising loca- 
tion. We would distribute the cards announcing the 
first service to be held on March 13, 1927. Some- 
times I placed several cards together under a door 
just to get rid of them. The object of this was to 
hasten the hour of my reward with an ice cream 
cone or lollipop. Once my sins were punished. I got 
lost. My courage was grossly inadequate, and I sat 
on a curbstone weeping loudly for my Daddy. 

The great day finally came. Mother dressed us in 
our best clothes. The whole family descended upon 
the Q-Garden open air movie theater, the site of 
the first service. It was hot, but we were exuberant. 
My brothers and I had given out so many cards that 
even our cautious estimate predicted no less than 
250 people. So we prepared that many seats. Seven 
came, including our family of five. 

The sun was merciless that day. The people 
wanted to go home for their umbrellas. But Dad 
absolutely refused until they promised to return. 
We had worked so hard for so few—it seemed. That 
was a nervous half hour for all of us. But they re- 
turned. Thus the Shenandoah Presbyterian Church 
began. 

We sweated two more Sundays in the Q-Garden 
theater. It was losing its novelty for us children. 
The wooden ramshackle building down the street 
looked more alluring. We were happy when Dad 
announced that the service on April 3 would be in 


Trotter’s Dance Hall—dances on week nights, 
church on Sunday. I have heard one Southern Pres- 
byterian minister excuse the absence of an evening 
service in his church on the basis that the large 
auditorium would seem too empty for the few in at- 
tendance. The small chapel was not conducive 
enough to worship. Poor man, he would never have 
had the nerve to look inside Trotter’s Dance Hall, 
much less offer a prayer within its portals and his 
choir would have felt strange in front of the gaudy 
bandshell. 

Each Sunday morning we would arrive early and 
clean up the bottles and cigarettes. It was fantastic, 
but the dancers must have been even more uncom- 
fortable than we, for their popularity decreased as 
ours increased. By August the building was avail- 
able for prayer meetings on Wednesday night. 


The Charter Members 


In spite of some opposition, considerable criti- 
cism and jealousy, Dad stubbornly persisted in his 
belief of the community’s need for a church. The 
people persisted, too. They were drawn together by 
a common hope that this need would be fulfilled. 
Most of them were broke, unhappy, in need of com- 
fort. 

Christians are born, not made. And Southern 
Presbyterian churches are made, not born. This is 
especially true in South Florida. When the church 
was formally organized on May 1, 1927, its seventy 
charter members included representatives from 
twenty-eight states, and many denominational or 
religious groups: Catholics, Congregationalists, 
Universalists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
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The first morning worship service conducted in the new sanctuary. Photo by Gleason Waite Romer 
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Baptists, and a sprinkling of Presbyterians. 

The charter members! We children did not know 
what the words meant. They were the objects of 
our curiosity and thoughtful stares. I was not aware 
that I, joining the church on profession of faith, 
was also one. But we had a feeling of property con- 
cerning them, for wasn’t it our distribution of the 
cards that had secured them? 

Mother and Dad were also proud of the charter 
members. ‘They were intelligent and dignified peo- 
ple. And there was no better house of worship 
than Trotter’s Dance Hall to achieve the humility 
we all needed. They caught some of Dad’s enthu- 
siasm. There was a spirit of adventure and an air of 
partnership as the church grew. Leadership de- 
veloped. The reciprocal guidance of pastor, wife, 
and congregation tempered with common sense the 
fire that was flaming in men’s hearts. Today many 
of our charter members are the pillars of the church 
and leaders in the community. Their children have 
been raised in the church, and some are now teach- 
ing Sunday school or entering the ministry. Theirs 
is a constancy. And now they, too, share the same 
human pride as members of the “Dance Hall” 
fraternity. They were there when! They are charter 
members! 


The Method 


In the beginning the odds were too great. There 
was no money. This was fortunate. It was also 
fortunate that Dad was not a gifted speaker. No 
man could say that Dan Iverson got results. Equally 
as fortunate was the fact of the mixture of back- 
grounds. A start then had to be made at rock bot- 
tom with the one acceptable least common de- 
nominator—the Bible. There was nothing left but 
the launching of faith. 





From these factors originate an amazing experi- 
mental proof of the power of God’s Word. 

Emergency measures were taken. Dad compacted 
with the starting group that they should forget all 
differences of creed and form. They should accept 
for one year the promise that the Bible is the Word 
of God. They were to let their lives be concrete 
examples of this faith. ‘They were to believe and 
do. 

He in turn would give an emphasis in his preach- 
ing that demonstrated his own belief in the Bible 
as the Word of God. He purposed not to preach 
an exegesis of occasional texts; not to render a shal- 
low and short reading of the Scripture; not to sub- 
ordinate the Word to the judgment and cleverness 
of the minister. He proposed to lift the Bible to 
them and let its own merits convince them. They 
were to bring their Bibles to church—to dig, to 
study, to digest. It was to be a hard and relentless, 
steady and consistent program—in Sunday school, 
church, and prayer meeting. 

So it could have been only the open Word that 
did it. Five months later, at the first Rally Day, 
there were 329 present. A congregation of adult 
Christians was harvested and educated with equal 
rapidity. The Light pierced through shabby ex- 
ternals to the heart of what was wrong. 

It was simple. It was logical. The men and women 
saw that the method worked. They were no longer 
cautious in their faith. From then on they proceeded 
confidently to apply the Word in their everyday 
lives. What potentialities there are for individuals, 
families, churches, communities, nations, and 
worlds! How utterly foolish we are to seek help 
within ourselves! 


The Building Program 


Among the kaleidoscopic memories of those early 





TABLE I—Overall Statistics 
(From Organization to April 1, 1949) 





















































BUDGET 
Profes- Present | Sunday- 
Date sion of | Letter | Total | Mem- | School | Benevo- | Current | Building Total 
Organ- Church faith bership | Enroll- lences Expenses Fund 

ized ment 
1927 Shenandoah 1141 1663 2804 1500 994 $184,155 | $333,100 | $199,871 | $717,126 
1927 Homestead 177 276 453 210 15,051 50 , 285 29 , 839 95,175 
1936 Miami Springs 347 501 848 422 11,120 58 ,532 25 ,627 95,279 
1939 Alta Vista 110 96 206 183 1,241 24 , 850 16,812 42,903 
1945 Le Jeune 70 119 189 174 977 13 ,328 7,076 21,381 

1845 2655 4500 2617 1983 212,544 | $480,095 | $279,225 | $971,864 
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months and years, the most enduring are of the 
prayer meetings—prayer meetings for rent, for 
hymnbooks, for pianos. 

A building lot was needed next door. We prayed 
for it. The owner who couldn’t affort the taxes 
sold it to us for a dollar. We needed a building. 
And the Royal Palm Hotel was dismantled. For 
sixty-five dollars enough wood of excellent quality 
was purchased to build the new Sunday-school 
building. Children brought nails—bent nails, rusty 
nails, shiny new nails. 

The ground-breaking was fun. The men cleaned 
the lot. The women brought food. The smell of 
smoke tantalized our nostrils. With conscious crafts- 
manship, the amateur carpenters erected the small 
yellow building next to the dance hall. 

But in 1929, two years later, children and people 
were hanging out of the windows. Again, something 
had to be done. There were more prayers. Money 
was raised for the purchase of a lot across the street. 
Again, the men rolled up their sleeves and joined 
forces in another ground-breaking as they did on 
successive occasions afterward. 

On January 6, 1930, they began construction of 
a large “temporary” auditorium. It cost $4ooc. It 
was built in twenty days, and it looked it! The in- 
side was unfinished. The huge gaunt beams with 
their giant bolts entertained me during many a 
long sermon. Large sliding windows were cumber- 
some enough to allow the thorough drenching of 
worshipers in the sudden tropical rains. The outside 
was gray stucco, unpainted. Over the entrance was 
a plaster model of an open Bible and the words, 
“John 1:1. The Word was God,” succinctly printed 
on its pages. 

Our first worship in the new auditorium was on 
January 26, 1930, but still it was not big enough 
to hold comfortably the congregation of 700, over 
twice the active membership. During subsequent 
years its capacity stretched, but hundreds of wor- 
shipers were turned away on .Sunday mornings be- 
cause of no room. Sunday evening services were 
well attended. Over the years several thousands 
were exposed in prayer meeting to Dad’s course on 
“Inspiration of the Scriptures.” 

In 1930, with the birth of the auditorium, the 
little Sunday-school building was lifted from across 
the street to nestle up against the larger structure. 
We bade a fond farewell to the dance hall. Another 
temporary building was later constructed for the 
Men’s Bible Class and Beginner’s Department. 

Money was gradually saved for the new perman- 
ent educational building which was finally com- 
pleted in 1939. By then the Sunday school had an 
enrollment of a thousand, and this building could 
house only the first four departments. The children 
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TABLE Il—Record of Christian Workers 


Young men in the ministry 6 
Ministers’ wives 5 
Intervarsity worker 1 
Child evangelism worker 1 
Foreign missionaries 2 
Directors of religious education 2 
In seminary preparing to be ministers 9 
In college preparing for full-time Christian work 16 
Wives of students in seminary and college 5 
In high school planning to do full-time work 10 

57 





themselves brought the money and worked to com- 
plete the inside attractively. ‘The rest of the depart- 
ments were in the three temporary buildings 
sprawled out over adjacent lots. 

Once this was done the congregation breathed 
a sigh of relief and began to plan for the permanent 
church auditorium, but the plans were later post- 
poned by the war and increased building costs. ‘They 
had been bound by three policies which were fast 
principles with Dad: 

(1) A psychological principle. The essential needs 
of the Sunday school must be cared for before the 
church. Otherwise, the adults become too comfor- 
table too soon. 

(2) A business principle. ‘The money must be in 
hand so that bills may be paid in advance. This 
is to prevent mortgaging and loans which have 
handicapped thousands of churches in America. 

(3) A spiritual principle. Even with the acute 
local needs, per capita benevolent giving must stead- 
ily increase. Many well-intentioned deacons seri- 
ously limit the development of their churches by 
their ‘“‘business-like” ideas. They reason that first 
improving the church attracts more people and 
thus potentially increases benevolent giving. But 
it stays potential, and the church is conspicuously 
unimproved. It is not rational that local and for- 
eign entrenchment should be simultaneous, but it 
is a spiritual law taught in the Bible. It has some- 
thing to do with the purpose for which the Visible 
Church exists—evangelization. And God blesses the 
investment. 

One day I was on my way to a picnic with a friend 
from another church. He looked at the old gray 
stucco auditorium and remarked, a little superiorly 
and a little enviously, “I suppose it will never be 
finished.” 

That hurt. I had been proud of the building. 
The congregation loved it as a parent might love 
an old and comfortable coat which he keeps so that 
the children may have better clothes. We were senti- 
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mental about “the little gray church on the Trail,” 
and there were many tears shed when it burned 
in 1948 after an infinitely useful “temporary” life 
of 18 years. 


The Preacher’s Wife 


But what about Mamma all of this time? Getting 
older, of course, and claiming, so the story goes, to 
be thirty-nine for ten successive years. 

She was first a mother and second a pastor’s wife. 
She tenaciously kept her time for us children. We 
lived in a home, not a manse. And she would not 
sacrifice our training for the constant emergencies 
of church work. The house was kept attractively, 
Mother’s originality compensating for lack of funds. 
Recently, I heard a charter member say, “I’ve never 
been ashamed to take any friend of mine to the 
home of our preacher.”” Nor were we. 

But she worked in the church, too. Her specialty 
has been with the Juniors—now 140 of them. They 
have their own secretaries of church causes, their 
own officers, and their own choir. Thus they learn 
in miniature the program of the church and its 
form of worship. They have quarterly examinations 
and memory work. An honor society is tapped from 
those who make high marks and do their home- 
work. The Bible is taught in the class period and a 
well-constructed closing worship is conducted by 
Mother. Programs presenting the church causes are 
held once a month at Departmental Night. While 
educational trends have shifted, there has been a 
consistent emphasis on Bible study and memory 
work. So, through the years many little Juniors have 
joined the communicants’ classes and received one 
of their major influences toward subsequent Chris- 
tian life and service. Dad considers her department 
a model one and is proud of it. We like it, too. 


Church Extension 


From our first arrival in Miami until now, Dad 
has always been helping to organize new churches. 
He has a natural ability for it. His ambition when 
he retires is to circulate as a sort of “church doctor” 
among small churches in need of help. 

His method of Bible teaching is well adapted for 
this work. Because of it there have developed intelli- 
gent lay leaders who are capable of shouldering 
much of the responsibility of each new implanta- 
tion as they themselves preach and teach the Bible. 
Although the members helped in the organization 
of other new churches there were four for which 
they were directly responsible: Homestead, Miami 
Springs, Alta Vista, and Le Jeune. 

I remember how in 1927 Dad and Mom would 
visit Homestead almost every night. They would al- 
ready be exhausted from the afternoon of canvas- 
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sing the Shenandoah neighborhood. In each new 
church that they started, the principles were the 
same: the church should be independent; they 
should call a pastor who preaches the Word of 
God; they should have an active Sunday school; 
they should in turn reach out. 

But church extension does not include simply 
the organization of neighboring churches. It also 
embraces a certain investment in the future through 
individual lives touched for full-time service. ‘The 
potency of “the method” is shown in the character 
and quantity of young people from the church pre- 
paring for or engaging in some form of Christian 
work. There are fifty-seven in all (Table II). Dad 
and Mom are particularly proud that all of their 
remaining four children are included in this group: 
Ned, a “preacher like my Pop”; I, a medical mis- 
sionary; Tinkum, married to Rev. Joseph Gam- 
mon; and Bill, in seminary now. Recently, a plane 
was dedicated for the African mission field in mem- 
ory of my brother, Major Daniel Iverson. This 
makes it 100%. 

Church extension is further effected by benev- 
olent giving and participation in church causes, 
particularly that of World Missions. These are in- 
dexes of foundations which have been laid solidly 
on Jesus Christ, the living Word, the Rock. When 
the foundations are properly laid, church causes do 
not need to be widely advertised. Giving is a natural 
by-product. 

And what has been done in the lives of indi- 
viduals cannot be measured at all this side of 
heaven. (See Tables I and II.) 


Transition 


I went to China in March, 1948. My last church 
service in America was in the old gray stucco build- 
ing. When I arrived in Shanghai, I was welcomed 
by the news that the building had suddenly burned. 
There were newspaper articles with pictures of Dad 
pointing excitedly at the plaster cast of the open 
Bible. The words, “John 1:1. The Word was God,’ 
still remained. The caption of the newspaper photo 
read, ““That’s my next sermon,’ says Rev. Daniel 
Iverson.” He was grinning so broadly that rumors 
hit me 14,000 miles away of how my father had set 
fire to the beloved old building! 

And when I unexpectedly returned from China 
in September, 1949, there it was, a tall white spire 
that reached to heaven and could be seen from all 
directions; a beautiful building, still not large 
enough; soft gray walls with white trimmings that 
lent a touch of holiness to the exterior. It was light, 
airy, and worshipful. There was a new reverence 
shared by all who had known a part in it. People 
were attracted to the services simply by the building 
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Fifteen of the thirty-two young people who are or have been members of Shenandoah Church who are either al- 


ready engaged in or preparing to engage in full-time vocational work for the Church 


itself. And how proud was the contractor, a mem- 
ber of the church, of this—his own loving expres- 
sion to God. 

Tears came to my eyes as I saw the church and 
realized what this meant to my parents and to our 
members. I looked up at the spire and thought of 
what it would mean to countless others in the fu- 
ture. I prayed that the old warmth and simplicity 
would not be masked by the new-found self-respect. 
I wondered whether now we would be overbalanced 
by self-interest to the extent that our evening serv- 
ices, prayer meetings, and young people’s work 
would gradually atrophy. Would the Cross remain 
central so that we would continue to grow out and 
up, rather than down and out? For it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for an 
established Presbyterian church to remain mission- 
minded. 

But the story isn’t over yet. This is only the be- 
ginning. The last chapters will be written in 
eternity. 

Remember, it is not the story of an investment of 
$3600 by the Home Mission Committee (a highly 
distorted and over-used method of computing re- 
sults in Christian work, where the actual] invest- 
ment is something other than dollars and cents). 

It is not the success story of a man and his wife. 
True, there was a measure of success as their talents 
were consecrated; failure, when they were not. 

It is not even the success story of a large group of 
people who faithfully shared the adventures of 
organization together. 

No credits are due. This is something bigger than 
that, for it is of-Godly. 

It is of-Godly because it is the story of a vacuum 
in a certain area of Florida—of the calling out of a 
young preacher and his wife to fill that vacuum. 
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It is the story of a prayer, “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of Jesus Christ, by which the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.” 
It is the story of dedication and faith in the Bible 
as the Word of God, the simple teaching of it. It is 
the story of a method that worked only because it 
tapped the power of God, not of men. 

It can happen anywhere. It can happen where 
congregations are ready to fall on their knees in 
new allegiance to the Word; where the ministry is 
rededicated in renewed and detailed teaching of 
the Scriptures; where passion for the souls of men 
is rekindled; where time is taken to go into the 
homes of the community with the open Bible; 
where youngsters are taught daily at the family 
altar by their own parents; where the local church 
reaches out an arm to every part of the world 
through its sacrificial giving, its earnest prayers, and 
its preparation of reinforcements. Then it will 
happen! 

And the secret I have learned? This is the reason 
the missionary enterprise is successful at home and 
abroad: It is the launching of faith and the Word, 
for we have little else. It is nothing unusual. The 
history of the Christian Church is built on this— 
not movements. 

In 1926 a young preacher had a vision. He knew 
what had to be done, and how it should be done. 
He sat down and wrote a prayer-hymn which has 
been used for 22 years in his church: 


Spirit of the living God! Fall afresh on me. 
Spirit of the living God! Fall afresh on me. 
Break me, melt me, mold me, fill me! 

Spirit of the living God! Fall afresh on me. 


It can happen anywhere! 
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Church Officers 


This article was prepared by six students 
of sociology at Westminster College, Ful- 
ton, Missouri, under the direction of Ches- 
ter Alexander, professor. Those students 
working on the project were Charles Chris- 
tian, Fred Thomson, Dave Kendall, James 














Richter, Stanley Kuhne, and Edward 
Stewart. 
HE question occasionally arises within 


churches whether they have too many elders 
and deacons or not enough. Certainly an- 
swers will vary, some people favoring few officers, 
others favoring many. Some will assume that the 
more persons who are formally incorporated into 
the work of the Church, the more work will be 
done. Others will say that if boards are too large 
there will be a very human tendency for some 
people to shirk, and hope that others will do all 
that is to be accomplished, or that there will not be 
enough work to keep everyone busy. 

A more precise way of looking at the problem is 
to consider the ratio of officers to the number of 
members in a church. A solution to this problem 
might be sought by finding the actual number of 


officers in churches according to sizes of churches. 
This paper presents the summary of such a study 
which has just been completed. It covers 3280 
churches which have at least one elder or one 
deacon, which are listed in the Minutes of the 
Eighty-Ninth General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, May 26 to June 1, 
1949. 

From the table one can see that the average num- 
ber of elders is 13, and the average number of dea- 
cons is 17. These numbers, of course, vary according 
to the size of the congregations. ‘Those churches 
which have less than 50 members have 3 elders and 
2 deacons. Those with 450 to 500 members have 12 
elders and 17 deacons. The number of deacons 
tends to exceed the number of elders quite consist- 
ently throughout the table with the exception of 
the smallest group. It is also evident that the num- 
ber of elders and deacons increases quite consist- 
ently as the number of church members grows. 
Another interesting point to observe is that there 
are 45,697 elders and deacons engaged in the work 
of the Church. ' 

The variety of activities carried on within a 
church is probably more important in deciding how 
many church officers there should be than is the 
average number of officers per church. If a board 
assigns duties to each of its members and calls for 
regular reports, the variety of assignments and the 
efficiency with which they are carried out will 
readily be seen. Some churches follow the custom 
of having a small number of committees, while 
others have an elaborate committee organization. 














Church Total Total Average Total Average Whole Numbers 
Membership Churches Elders Elders Deacons Deacons Elders Deacons 
I-50 969 2,475 2.554 I ,904 1.964 3 2 
51- 100 822 3,604 4.384 35775 4.592 4 5 
IOI— 150 427 2,586 6.056 3,074 7.199 6 | 
I5I— 200 235 1,708 7.268 2,141 g.1II 7 9 
201I-— 250 170 1,352 7-953 I ,824 10.729 8 II 
251-— 300 110 I ,037 9.427 1,428 12.982 9 13 
301I— 350 107 1,095 10.230 1,514 14.150 10 14 
351-— 400 86 931 10.820 t 277 14.850 II 15 
401I-— 450 42 548 13.050 712 16.950 13 17 
45I-— 500 44 523 II .900 732 16.630 12 17 
50I-— 550 38 511 13.447 718 18.894 13 19 
551-— 600 25 378 15.120 546 21.840 15 22 
601-— 650 26 360 13.840 536 20.615 14 2I 
651-— 700 19 287 15.105 399 21.000 15 21 
7OI-— 750 24 359 14.958 467 19.458 15 20 
751-— 800 8 117 14.625 179 22.375 15 22 
801— 850 15 271 18.066 319 21.266 18 21 
851- 900 9 139 15.444 189 21.000 15 20 
gOI— 950 6 120 20.000 137 22.833 20 23 
951-1000 12 203 16.916 282 23.500 17 24 
1000-up 86 2,222 25.837 2,718 31.604 26 32 
Totals 3,280 20 , 826 24,817 
Averages 992 13 17 
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In some cases a member of a board is designated 
as head of a committee and asked to choose the 
other members of his committee from church mem- 
bers who are not on boards. In this way many more 
church members will be enabled to take part in 
the work of the church. In such cases the committee 
members contribute a lot to the total work of the 
church, and at the same time they receive training 
which will make them valuable candidates for later 
posts when new board members are to be chosen. 

Another aspect of the whole matter of church 
committees appears when the rotary system is in 
use. Some church members hold that when boards 
are quite large, and members of boards are given a 
year of leave after they have served a term, that 
there will be too few able persons to meet the re- 
quirements of having twice as many candidates as 
there are positions to be filled. For example, if both 
boards have a total of 32 members, each on a 4-year 
appointment, 8 will retire each year, so 16 candi- 
dates must be found. They, with the 8 retiring, con- 
stitute 24 persons involved, and some believe that it 
is difficult to find that many able persons in the 
membership of a church. Others hold that it should 
not be difficult to find that number. 


Glancing again at the table we will find that 
45,697 men were engaged as elders and deacons at 
the time of this study, and that they were chosen 
from among the 600,000 church members, we readily 
see that 8 out of every 100 members were on boards. 
This leaves g2 out of every 100 church members 
who were not on boards, many of whom could be 
added to committees. Not all of them, of course, 
would be able to serve, or be eligible for election. 
Suppose that only 10% of them were eligible and 
willing to serve, we still would have 15,000 poten- 
tial candidates, more than are on boards at present, 
and still only 10% of the church membership would 
be called upon to serve. 

Looking at the problem in this way suggests that, 
by co-operative work on committees, the church 
should be able to bring many of those who merely 
attend church services, and who have not been 
asked to work, into the active assistance of the 
whole church organization. Who can predict how 
much able talent would be discovered and put to 
work in this way? ‘The problem then becomes “How 
many can be put into active church service?”—and 
the other question, “How few do we need?” be- 
comes obsolete. 


Two New Ma£ssionaries on Way to Korea 


HE Board of World Missions takes pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Basil Smith, Jr., as mission- 
aries to Korea. Mr. Smith will serve as business administrator for 

the Medical Center which is being developed at Chunju. 
Mr. Smith was born in Nashville, ‘Tennessee, and is a graduate of 


Vanderbilt University. In addition to the B.A. degree which he re- 
ceived in 1948, he has had additional study in the Law School of Van- 
derbilt. During the war he served in the Signal Corps of the Army and 
holds a F.C.C. license. He is a member of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Nashville. 

Mrs. Smith was the former Agnes Allison Hibbs of Nashville. Her 
mother has served for many years as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions, serving most of this time as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Candidates and Recruits. Mrs. Smith received 
her education at Stephens College in Missouri, and at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Nashville. She received the B.A. degree in 1948. She has al- 
ways been active in the young people’s work of the First Church of 
Nashville, and for several months before her appointment as a mission- 
ary served in the Definite Objects Department of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith sailed to Korea the last of April from Galveston, 
Texas, to fill a call for work in the Medical Center in Chunju. 


Other Sailings 


Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. Cumming and daughter, Mary Bruce, sailed 
from Galveston for Korea with the Smiths. 
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Do you pass by on the other side?P 


Am I 





My Brother's 


By MRS. W. F. PRUITT * 


MAN lay sprawled in the dust of the big path, 

dead still. A few passers-by continued along 

their way up and down the hill. Was the 
man drunk? Tired out? Sick? Thé scene was like a 
re-enactment of the story of the Good Samaritan, 
and I had suddenly become a character in it as I 
sought a few minutes’ recreation in a late afternoon 
stroll. 

“Who is this man?” I asked a schoolboy who had 
stopped beside me. 

“He was released from prison this morning. He 
had been in for six months. We saw him crossing 
the ferry a while ago. He must be on his way back 
to the village on the hill.” 

I bent over the man and spoke to him. He opened 
glazed, hollow eyes and muttered some incoherent 
response. He wore only a ragged cloth about his 
waist and I could see now how emaciated he was. 
Beside his head on a banana leaf lay a little pile of 
food, some manioc mush and platain cakes. 

“Are you tired, father? Do you not have strength 
to eat this food?” He mumbled a reply I could not 
understand, closed the weary eyes and lay still 
again. 

What does a woman alone do next in a case like 
this? Obviously the man was not drunk, as I had 
first feared, but ill and exhausted. I wanted to ask 
the several schoolboys who had gathered nearby to 
carry him up the hill to the hospital, but they were 
so clean and he was so dirty! Besides, I thought, we 
could hardly carry him without a litter. Bits of in- 
formation from the poor fellow’s own halting words 
and a little that the schoolboys seemed to know 
about him indicated that his home was some dis- 
tance away, that he had no near relatives who 
might be sent for to come help him. 

“Where did you get this food?” I asked him. 


*Evangelistic missionary in Luebo, Africa. 
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Keeper? 


“Some people of God... .” I was thankful for 
that! 

It was almost dark and whatever was to be done 
must be done soon. 

“Wait quietly, father,” I told him, but was not 
sure he heard or understood. “I will be back in a 
very short while with a hammock, and we will take 
you to a hospital.” 

The climb up the hill to the mission compound 
was long and steep, and when I arrived I found to 
my dismay none of the men folks around to help 
me. But while I was arranging with our household 
sentry and the hospital sentry to help with a litter, 
I heard the sound of a car and my husband driving 
up to the hospital in the pickup bringing the sick 
man. Two of the missionary men had also come 
across him and gathered him up in the car while I 
had been making my way up the foot path. Lifting 
the poor man in and out of the car, they found him 
in a pitiable condition, his thighs raw with stripes 
where he had been beaten. He died that night in 
the hospital. 

A fact that haunts me about this story is that if 
the missionaries had not come along, the man 
would doubtless have died neglected in the path, 
and his body left to the ants and wild beasts. 

A few days later, going through the village to a 
women’s meeting, I came upon a little crowd gath- 
ered about a man who had fallen out of a tall palm 
tree where he was gathering nuts. He was groaning 
and writhing in pain. The crowd was just standing 
around. 

“What are you going to do about this?” I asked. 
“Who is going to take this man to the hospital?” 

“Oh, they’re fixing a bed over there to carry him 
to the hospital,” I was assured. 

So I went along to my meeting. But I made a 
point of coming back by that way, for I had been 
suspicious of their vagueness, and the memory of 
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the other incident was fresh. I found the man still 
lying where he had fallen. All the by-standers had 
left. Two women were in a nearby yard chatting as 
they prepared the evening meal. 

“Why has this man not been taken to the hos- 
pital?” 

“He is a Mukete from a village down the road. 
His people have been sent for. When they come, 
they will take him.” The other local tribes will 
have about as little to do with a Mukete as would 
the Jews with the Samaritans. I went to the church 
where I could hear the choir practicing and got 
four Christian boys to come carry the injured man 
to the hospital on a folded chair. 

These incidents are symptoms of heathenism. 
When I remarked to the doctor how hard it is to 
get used to the indifference of these people to the 
suffering of others, he explained that it is not en- 
tirely indifference. Tribal custom maintains that if 
strangers should pick up and go off with a sick or in- 
jured man, and he should die while they are carry- 
ing him, or even afterwards at the place where they 
have taken him, these innocent strangers would be 
held responsible. The family, instead of being 
grateful for an attempt to help, would accuse the 
outsiders of the death of their fellow and put curses 
on him for his meddling. 


Whether indifference, or the restrictions of tribal 
custom, or whatever, this neglect of another human 
in need is not Christian. No American, I was think- 
ing, would ever be able to walk cold-bloodedly past 
a man who lay dying in the path without trying to 
do something to help. And yet, and yet—do we not? 

Is not the whole appeal of world missions tied up 
in these two stories? For we have seen now that 
there are people lying in desperate need all along 
our path. The far-flung observations of war and 
travel have brought home to every American family 
and church the fact that there are people suffering 
and dying within our reach. The modern press, 
radio, and photography make it impossible not to 
be aware of these things. The natural impulse is to 
pass by on the other side, busy with our affairs, with 
other calls upon us. Yet a Christian conscience will 
not let us be comfortable, once we know their need, 
and know that we are able to help. Jesus clearly 
teaches that these are our neighbors—whatever our 
differences of tribe, or nation, or background. 

It may be these needy have been offered a little 
food as a kindly gesture. For that we are thankful. 
But the fundamental need is for the ministrations 
that will actually heal bodies and spirits, and will 
even heal the society which permits men to lie 
dying along the path ignored. 


Ministering to the Unchurched in Synods and Presbyteries 


(Continued from page 263) 


There have been times when some of the presby- 
teries did not have a superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions or an executive officer. Ministers, churches, 
and Home Mission committees have in many cases 
been blessed by the guiding hand and helping heart 
of the executive of Synod’s Home Missions. 

Our ministers and lay workers have led people 
of a community to Christ. They have been organ- 
ized into a Presbyterian Church. The next need is 
a church with adequate facilities for teaching re- 
ligion and for worship. The need is not just for 
today—but the needs of fifty years must be antici- 
pated. In many instances the local congregation 
cannot finance the required structure. The presby- 
tery has been seeing so many opportunities for 
other strategic investments that its funds are low 
and its gift can be but a token. Here, again, Synod’s 
Home Missions, with hands from all across the state 
putting their gifts into a common fund for just 
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such emergencies, comes to the rescue with a gift 
that gives courage and hope. 

Even though great progress has been made there 
is much that these forces allied in evangelistic work 
are to do. The surface of the need has barely been 
touched. In our ever-growing cities and towns and 
in many rural areas there are places for Presby- 
terian churches. The presbytery locates the work 
and the synod gives its encouragement and financial 
support. Even though our Church is undergoing a 
change in terminology, there remains the ever pres- 
ent need of souls for Christ. 

The majority of the many new churches being 
organized come to birth through these twin agen- 
cies. These new churches are new feeders for benev- 
olences. He who gives to Home Missions gives to 
every cause in the Church. These new churches also 
provide youth who consecrate themselves for full- 
time Christian service. 
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The youth choir of the Goiania Church 


1 “I Did Not 


Know Him” 


“What was your idea of Christ before we began preach- 
ing the Gospel here a few months ago?” I asked my good 


friend Antonio Prado some years ago. And this fine Chris- 


By J. R. WOODSON * 


tian man looked at me with great emotion and replied: 


“Senhor Jayme, I did not know Him.” 


OW of course he knew the name of Christ, 
| \ and he knew something of the Christian 

traditions. But the loving Saviour who lives 
to save and help men he did not know. When my 
friend said that he did not know Christ, he spoke 
for the multitudes of Brazil today. In this enchant- 
ing land of tremendous possibilities and friendly, 
intelligent people, Jesus is all but unknown except 
as He has been made known by the evangelical 
forces at work here. 

The religious system that has dominated Brazil 
for four centuries has been a curse rather than a 
blessing. It has inculcated much religion but very 
little true Christianity. Instead of the refreshing, 
life-giving, and character building truths and prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, there has been fostered a re- 
ligion of sterile formalism and semi-pagan idolatry. 

When we moved to the interior city of Goiania 
in 1940 to open a new mission station we began at 
once to hear about “Trindade,” where an annual 
religious pilgrimage was made to do homage to an 
image of the Trinity! I could not resist the desire 
to see what an image of the Trinity looked like. I 
saw thousands of people going by car, truck, horse- 
back, ox cart, and on foot to this religious mecca. I 
wanted to see what it was that drew these thousands 
of weary pilgrims to Trindade. At the first oppor- 
tunity I went to see the image along with some 
friends. It was kept in a glass case about two feet 
square. There is a small composite image made out 
of some metal. On one side a small figure, about 


*Missionary in Carmo do Parnahyba, Brazil. 
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four inches long, of an old bearded man is supposed 
to be an image of God the Father Almighty! On 
the other side another figure of like proportions 
represents, or misrepresents, Jesus our Saviour. The 
Holy Spirit in the form of a dove hovers overhead, 
shedding light on a fourth figure in this image of 
the Trinity! 

God the Father and God the Son are placing a 
crown on the head of this fourth figure in the cen- 
ter and thus the most important of the group: the 
Virgin. There you have the secret of Brazil’s reli- 
gious tragedy. A Holy Trinity reduced to impo- 
tence abdicating in favor of the Virgin Mother to 
whom the devotion of the nation is given. They 
have taken away our Lord and the Brazilian people 
are finding Him only through the evangelical 
churches. 

In Brazil’s marvelous capital, Sao Paulo, the 
fastest growing city in the world, or in the far in- 
terior places, or anywhere one goes in Brazil, one 
can have the thrilling experience of introducing 
men and women to our Saviour who have never 
heard of Him. 

In February, 1940, we had the great privilege of 
starting a mission station in the new and rapidly 
growing city of Goiania. Just a few years before a 
new political regime had decided to move the state 
capital from the inaccessible place where it was to 
this open field, where not a house existed. Complete 
plans were drawn up by an architect before a house 
was built. When we arrived, there were not more 
than two or three thousand people there, but the 
town was vibrating with a new spirit of progress. 
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Today there is a modern city of some twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants. A small group of Christian 
people there carry on regular work and they had 
just finished the first wing of the new church build- 
ing when we arrived. The enthusiasm with which 
they received us and the loyal co-operation they 
gave us were refreshing and encouraging to the 
greatest degree. Soon the hall was too small to hold 
the crowds that flocked to the services. We built 
two more rooms and they were soon too small. 
Then, in spite of war and difficulties in getting 
building material, we set to work to build the main 
auditorium. It was a very happy day for those splen- 
did Christian people when we dedicated the com- 
pleted building in November, 1943. Within two 
years it was all paid for by the people themselves, 
and they are carrying on with enthusiasm. 

The Goiania church has a thriving Sunday school 
with an average attendance of 230 or more, an en- 
thusiastic Woman’s Auxiliary and Men’s Club and 
a promising Young People’s Work. Many of the 
government employees are members. One of the 
thrilling experiences I had in Goiania was to bap- 
tize and receive into the fellowship of the Church 
Dr. Donizetti Martins Araujo, a judge and member 
of one of the traditional families of the state. After 
his profession of faith, he came to me and asked me 
to teach him how to preach as he wanted to preach 
the Gospel that had come to mean so much to him. 
And he has stood in the pulpits of the evangelical 
churches on many occasions since to preach God’s 
Word. 

The missionary field of Goiania expanded 
rapidly and soon there were some twenty-five con- 
gregations or preaching points. Members of the 
church would move farther into the interior and 
then would call for the pastor to come and preach 
to the people around them whom they had begun 
to evangelize. A Sunday school would be organized 
and thus another point of light established. For in- 
stance, I shall never forget my first visit to Urana. 
While I was there a man came in on horseback from 
the deep forests. He told me that he had come to 
take me home with him to preach to the people 
who were interested in the Gospel in his com- 
munity. 

“All right,” I said, “how far away do you live?” 

“Oh, only about sixty miles,” he replied. He had 
brought a mule for me to ride to his home. 
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Early the next morning I got on that little black 
mule and we set out for Mata Azul. We entered the 
forests at the edge of the town and we did not get 
out of them until we got back. We rode for two days 
through real virgin forests. There were no roads, 
only trails through the forests at times just wide 
enough for a horse to pass. We crossed rivers by 
swimming our mules. We passed through mud that 
was hard to navigate at times. But there were re- 
compenses. I have seen nothing more beautiful 
than these forests in the early morning hours with 
the dew sparkling on the leaves and the upper 
limbs covered with beautiful orchids. After two 
days of hard riding we reached Mata Azul. There 
was a clearing in the forests and a few humble 
forest homes. A group of people were gathered 
around one of these homes for the midweek prayer 
meeting. Two or three evangelical families had 
moved into this deep forest region and had begun 
to tell their neighbors, all hardy pioneers like them, 
about the wonderful story of Jesus. And there they 
were meeting for prayer. Runners went out through 
the trails that the minister had come! Soon many 
more came out of those forest paths. There was no 
house there big enough to hold the crowd so we 
held the service out of doors on a little knoll by the 
side of the house. As the sun was going down and a 
full moon was coming up I stood there and told 
“the old, old story of Jesus and His love.” I forgot 
all about being tired after two days on a mule. I 
forgot all about being hungry though I had not 
eaten anything much that day. I forgot everything 
in the wonderful thrill of proclaiming the Gospel 
to hungry souls, many of whom had never heard it 
before. It is worth going a long way and suffering a 
great deal to be able to preach to people like those 
I met in Mata Azul. 

There is a church in Mata Azul today—a live, 
thriving church with a modest building and people 
filled with a passion to take the Gospel to others. 
Every Sunday the men of that congregation go out 
two and two to preach and teach in other nearby 
communities. All through this forest section groups 
of Christian people are springing up. It has been 
my joy to lay the foundations for great and pros- 
perous churches in coming days. Where there was 
not a Christian nor a Bible five years ago, there are 
hundreds of splendid Christian people for whom 
the Bible is The Book. 
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HO? 150 college-age students of the Synod 
of Georgia. When? February 17—19. 


Where? Milledgeville, Georgia. What? 
Westminster Fellowship Conference. Why? For 
everyday living, to learn more about “Christ—the 
only answer.” 

Before we tell you about the serious things dis- 
cussed at the conference, let’s take a look at the 
“lighter side.” The high light of all the entertain- 
ment and recreation was the banquet sponsored by 
the Mercer and Wesleyan groups. Almost immedi- 
ately the ice was broken because each person had to 
make a hat out of an old newspaper for the person 
sitting on his right. No prizes were offered but had 
there been, the hats worn by Dr. Paul L. Garber of 
Decatur and Dr. Kerr Taylor of Milledgeville 
would surely have received awards! Each college 
group put on a skit ranging from a television show 
to “Inside Agnes Scott.” Everyone present learned 
that a young man calling for a date at Agnes Scott 
should go armed with his birth certificate, driver’s 
license (hunting license won’t do), and his family 
tree! 

Other high lights were the programs of devo- 
tionals and special music presented by student dele- 
gates before each session. 

And now for the serious side. Some of the things 
“that stayed with us” we share with you as follows: 

Dr. P. D. Miller, pastor of Druid Hills Presby- 
terian Church, Atlanta, compared the present-day 
power of the United States with the power of the 
Roman Empire at its height. His question was: 
“Will we fall as did Rome or will we, with God’s 
help, lead the world?” Dr. Miller pointed out that 
it is not the ability to develop power that makes a 
nation great but what is done with that power after 
it is developed. 

Dr. Rachel Henderlite of the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School delivered an address on “Christ the Only 
Answer for the South.” She presented three pictures 
of the South: the ideal South with its abundant 
natural and human resources; the romantic South 
of the rich plantations, mint juleps, and moonlight; 
the actual South where there are more people than 
land, jobs, or money—the South known as the 
“cradle of the Nation” where only forty-seven dol- 
lars is spent annually per person for education, 
where the land is worn out from a one-crop system, 
and where there are not many great industries be- 
cause of unskilled workers. Dr. Henderlite stressed 
that the South must begin to put human rights be- 
fore states’ rights, must conquer pride and prej- 


*College-age member of Staff of Missions Division, Board of 
Church Extension. 
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We Were 
There 


By MARGARET CLOUD * 











udice. We might put it this way: there must be re- 
pentance and responsible living and a forgetting of 
regional pride. We should bring the Church into 
everyday living by learning to live day by day this 
thing which we believe. 

Rev. D. M. Brown, minister to students, Atlanta, 
gave an over-all picture of Christian student organi- 
zations. We learned that each student organization 
in the United States is a member of the United 
Student Christian Council which in turn represents 
this country in the World Student Christian Federa- 
tion made up of student organizations from forty 
different countries. We are related to these organi- 
zations through our gifts, the workings of our 
minds, our representatives, and our prayers. 

In his message, “Let’s Look at the Bible,” Dr. 
Paul L. Garber, Department of Bible, Agnes Scott 
College, stressed two questions: “Which came first, 
the Church or the Bible?” and “What is the Bible?” 
Dr. Garber pointed out that it seemed that the Old 
Testament was the basis of the Church while the 
New Testament came into being out of the life of 
the Church. In answer to the question, “What is the 
Bible outside of a composite of books of history, 
literature, poetry, religion, and song?” he stated 
that it is “The present interpretation of God’s past 
and His future. It is a book from God, of God.” 

The vice-president of Agnes Scott College, Dr. 
Wallace M. Alston, addressed the group on “The 
Church as the Agent of Christ’s Answer” and also 
preached the Sunday morning sermon, “The Chal- 
lenge to Personal Commitment on the College 
Campus.” 

(Continued on page 288) 
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“The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? 
the Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid?” 
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“The Lord Is My Light and My Salvation’ 


HEN David was out on the hillsides taking care of the sheep, he had 

plenty of time to look around at the wonders of the earth and sky. In the 

beauty of nature he saw the glory of God and expressed his feelings in 
songs which are found in the Psalms. Doesn’t it add to their interest when we think 
how many thousands of years these same songs have been used? 

In the time of Christ the ritual of the Temple was almost as elaborate as in 
the days of Solomon. A large choir of Levites led the worshipers in their praise. 
Like other Jewish boys, Jesus was taught to sing the Psalms. 

‘The ‘Twenty-Seventh Psalm is one of the great meditations in the Bible. The 
text quoted above might well be written over the portals of every church and 
school in the land: it promises light, salvation, and strength, which covers every- 
thing that man needs—understanding, power, and demonstration. 

Without light there is no life—before God said: ‘“‘Let there be life!” He said: 
“Let there be light!”—This is His first recorded command. God who commanded 
light to shine out of darkness doth shine in our hearts. “Little self-denials, little 
honesties, little passing words of sympathy, little nameless acts of kindliness, lit- 
tle silent victories over favorite temptations—these are the threads of light which 
when woven together gleam out so brightly in the pattern that God approves.” 
“The Spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” 

“For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the 
gift of God.” Ephesians 2:8. Salvation is provided for us—we can enjoy and 
share it with others. “O come, let us sing unto the Lord; let us raise our voice 
in joy to the rock of our salvation!” 

The Lord is the strength of my life! “Their homes are filled with light and 
gladness, their hearts are steadfast, trusting in the Lord. The joy of the Lord 
is their strength.” (O rest in the Lord... Wait patiently for Him.) 

When you can say quietly and truthfully at any hour of the day or night— 
“my heart shall not fear,” the world has no more power over you. There is noth- 
ing to be afraid of because God lives and reigns. 

The determination to dwell in the house of the Lord, to behold His beauty 
and to learn His secrets means that you are set upon a rock and that your house 
of life is secure. (Matthew 7: 24-27.) 

The great anthem closes with a burst of praise and thanksgiving. Singing in 
the Bible is always the supreme expression of joy and exaltation. Music is the lan- 
guage of worship—it is the “heart-searching feelings of the soul.” Wagner says: 
“Music has power to express more than words or actions.” Quiet music stills us in 
our meditation and preparation for worship. Absolute quietude inspires and 
fills one with a sense of uplift, a peace as though attained by rising above tur- — 
bulent waters. 

Well has the poet written of music—“God is the author, and not man. He laid 
the keynote of all harmonies; He planned all perfect combinations; and He made 
us so that we could hear and understand.” 

Our lives are enriched, our characters ennobled, and our souls lifted up with 
gratitude to God for the gift of sacred music. 

—Virgia Britt Fudger 
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By 


DEEDIE-MAY 


AUSTIN* 


By the Hand of Our God 


HERE are some who say that “the hand of 

God can be seen” in the history of Coleman 

Place Presbyterian Church in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 

Visiting the beautiful new sanctuary and educa- 
tional plant now in the midst of a new and already 
heavily built-up residential area, one naturally asks 
the question, “How did this church happen to be 
here, on the ground floor, as it were?” 

Answers can easily be found, for the history of 
Coleman Place Presbyterian Church is, indeed, in- 
teresting. 

At the outset one would seem to think that the 
expansion of this church, which started back in 
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1917 as the very smallest of outpost missions, was 
due to World War II, and the war industries which 
brought thousands of workers into the area. “Had 
it not been for the war,” a visitor remarked, “the 
work out here would undoubtedly have continued 
as a mission.” 

Quietly, but with deep conviction, R. O. Tate, 
clerk of the session of the church, and a worker for 
it from the beginning, said, “But God knew about 
the war and what would happen out here even 
when He guided the starting of the mission. His 
good hand has been upon this work, and we have 
just followed His guidance.” 

Then there is the story of the deacon who would 
not become an elder, although Lafayette Presby- 
terian Church of Norfolk wanted to elect him. In- 
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stead, he preferred to do the work of an elder in 
Coleman Place Mission. That was Deacon A. Mc- 
Allister. But let Dr. Harold McQ. Shields, pastor 
of Knox Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, tell this 
part of the story: 

“When I came to Layfayette Church a mission 
had been started in Coleman Place. We had an 
energetic man, a deacon by the name of McAllister, 
who began going out in that area, and he located 
some children not in Sunday school. This was while 
Mr. Dimmock (the Rev. T. H.) was pastor. I believe 
the work started a couple of years before I became 
pastor. McAllister gathered the little group to- 
gether each Sunday afternoon; about a dozen chil- 
dren I believe at that time, and they met in the 
home of Mrs. Bertha Marrow on Cedar Street. We 
wanted to elect McAllister an elder, but he would 
not permit it, preferring to continue as a deacon. 
He filled an elder’s obligation to the Church out 
at that mission.” 

So it was that under such earnest leadership and 
a constant ingathering of people, the mission grew 
larger than the home of the devoted Mrs. Marrow 
could accommodate and the work was moved into 
the “Monkey House,” located on East Princess 
Anne Road. 

“Why ‘Monkey House’?” the visitor quickly asks, 
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believing that the term was not “real” but was 
just used to provoke the question. 

Well, it seems the building had been a one-room 
schoolhouse, no longer used for that purpose, and 
at one time, monkeys had been housed there. ‘The 
name continued with the building; it had no other 
significance. 

And the mission continued to grow. Dr. Shields 
preached. Mr. McAllister continued to guide the 
Sunday school and to interest others in the project. 
About that time Mr. Tate, then a deacon in the 
First Presbyterian Church, began to visit the “Mon- 
key House” enterprise; and soon he began to give 
it more of his time and interest. From the first, 
Coleman Place Presbyterian Church has had the 
earnest prayers and the devoted work of strong 
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Christian leaders, both men and women. 

“There were Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Forward, and 
Mrs. Sawyer,” Mr. Tate began, as he started to 
relate some of the early experiences. Someone men- 
tioned a musician, and someone else, a teacher, and 
gathering these bits together, all the visitor could 
do was to see again how deeply embedded in the 
hearts of these people in Coleman Place Church 
is the love of the founders and the beginnings of 
their church. 

After a brief three years in the “Monkey House” 
the congregation again was too large for its meet- 
inghouse. The Brotherhood Bible Class of the First 
Presbyterian Church gave property not far away, 
and Lafayette Presbyterian Church gave labor. The 
members of the mission congregation paid for the 
material, and a chapel was built. Sunday school 
was held every Sunday afternoon, and Dr. Shields 
preached at the conclusion of the class sessions. 
Greater and greater interest developed, and deeper 
and deeper spiritual life developed. 

In 1924, Gordon Street Presbyterian Church in 
Atlanta called Dr. Shields, and Dr. J. H. Viser be- 
came pastor of Lafayette Church. He, too, carried 
on vital interest in Coleman Place Mission, and in 
1926 the Rev. L. M. Henderlite was called as sup- 
ply pastor. He held services each Sunday and on 
Thursday nights, beginning a midweek service that 
has never failed to attract the interest and attend- 
ance of the people. 

The work continued to grow, and the chapel 
was moved to Pennsylvania Avenue, a more suitable 
location in the area. Again lots were donated, with 
the Brotherhood Class of the First Church partici- 
pating. January 28, 1928, came and Coleman Place 
Presbyterian Church was organized with forty char- 
ter members and two ruling elders. The elders were 
Neil McDonald and George E. Williams. 





The “Monkey House,” second place of worship for the Cole- 
man Place Presbyterian Church 
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Mr. Henderlite was called to foreign mission serv- 
ice and went to Recife, Brazil. For a few years lay- 
men conducted the Coleman Place Sunday school 
and worship services; but during this period the in- 
terest did not wane. The Rev. A. J. Ponton was 
called as Supply Pastor in 1930, and under his 
guidance rapid growth was realized. 

So rapid, in fact, was this growth that the walls 
literally bulged; and in 1932, nine Sunday-school 
classrooms were built onto the structure. Two years 
later Mr. Ponton accepted a call elsewhere, and the 
Rev. S. K. Emurian became pastor of Coleman Place 
Church. Church debts were paid off and the church 
asked the Home Mission Committee to reduce its 
contribution to the work from $1,000 to $250 a 
year. For five years, under Mr. Emurian, the church 
continued to grow in every way as its stewardship 
increased. Then the Rev. H. Graham Keys came to 
succeed Mr. Emurian. The church assumed the full 
salary of the pastor and made contributions to all 
benevolences of the General Assembly. Not only 
that; but a classroom was needed for the Men’s 
Bible Class, and since no more “lean-to’s” would 
be feasible, a separate building was erected. 

Then came the war. People flocked to Norfolk. 
Housing projects were required. Houses began go- 
ing up over night like mushrooms. Surveys were 
made as to the best locations for churches. Taking 
the Church out to people was the crying need. But 
all the time the “good hand” of God was upon 
Coleman Place, and the Presbyterian Church in that 
area was already there. 

So it was that in the spring of 1944 the congre- 
gation decided to erect a modern building not 
many blocks away from the Pennsylvania Avenue 
structure, but close enough to the new residential 
area to be right in the center of activities. There 
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were such things as priorities at that time, and only 
an educational building could be erected. The 
work went right on even at an accelerated pace, for 
more people and still more people became inter- 
ested. 

The next year Mr. Keys accepted a call to an- 
other church, and the present pastor, the Rev. Dor- 
sey D. Ellis, was called in 1945. The beautiful sanc- 
tuary has been built since then, and the spire stands 
high toward the heavens attracting the attention of 
motorists from miles distant. Here now is a church 
plant valued at something like $180,000, with small 
debt. The interior of the sanctuary is at once wor- 
shipful and beautiful, with a quiet dignity and 
charm. Finished in oak, with chancel pews of the 
same, the furnishings are in blended harmony with 
floor and wall treatment. The soft light from the 
windows casts a warm glow over the good-sized sanc- 
tuary which seats 500. 

Since 1928, how has this church grown? From 
forty charter members to the present 400. Of these, 
more than 200 have been received in the last three 
years. The church continues to grow, and it un- 
doubtedly will. Visitation teams are being formed 
to make continued house-to-house calls in the area 
so that every person there may have a personal in- 
vitation to come to God’s house and to participate 
in His work at Coleman Place Presbyterian Church. 
A budget of $19,990.50 was raised in 1949-50. A 
larger budget was set for this year. Tasks at this 
church, even the subscribing of a budget, never are 
difficult. Prayer has marked its progress through the 
years, according to the faithful Mr. Tate, who long 
ago left First Church, which he still loves, to be- 
come a member of his beloved mission church. 

Surely “the hand of God can be seen” in the life 
and growth of the Coleman Place Church. 
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Are you a parent—or a teacher? There’s a message 
here for you! 


Security for the 


Child of Today 


By ETHEL L. SMITHER 


OW shall the child attain security today in 

the midst of rapid change, upthrusts to world 

power by new groups, and above all, atomic 
energy that may be released for destructive pur- 
poses? Let us look at children themselves to dis- 
cover what the requirements are if they are to be- 
come at home in their world with enough confi- 
dence to grow well, especially in their emotional 
life. This is what security for children means. 

Three boys who need special help in reading ex- 
emplify the basic need of the child if he is to achieve 
security. The first boy alternates attacks of sulkiness 
and of withdrawal with seasons of hysterical noisi- 
ness. He is as crotchety and as demanding as an 
old man. The second boy shows an evident anxiety 
and an overeagerness to please adults that keep 
him uncertain. He has a speech difficulty that, on 
examination, has no physical foundation. The third 
boy is good-natured, slow of reaction and in matur- 
ing. The first two boys show unmistakable signs 
of insecurity, the third is sure of himself and of 
his status. 

On studying the history of the three pupils, one 
discovers that these children’s emotional patterns 
have resulted primarily from that most basic of all 
sources of security for children. This is the emo- 
tional acceptance of the child by his mother. No 
other experience in the child’s life has so important 
an influence on his sense of security or lack of it. 
Symonds found in his work with delinquents that 
it was almost impossible to reinstate a child to a 
normal place in society when he had been rejected 
by his mother. 

The following facts from their history tell more 
about these three boys. The first and the third boys 
are the sons of divorced and remarried mothers. 
When the first boy was placed in a boys’ home by 
his mother, her farewell was as follows: “I hope I 
never see you again. You have always been a nuis- 
ance to me.” This was said in the presence of the 
superintendent. At the time of the mother’s remar- 
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riage, the stepfather insisted upon having the boy 
at home. He cares for the boy who proudly calls him 
“my father.” He always refers to his mother as 
“she.” There are serious scenes between them. The 
boy is aggressively egocentric. The third boy has 
a happy and a normal companionship with his 
mother. A buyer for a large store, she takes the 
boy on trips with her. There is nothing wrong with 
him that a little specific teaching and time will not 
overcome. 

The second boy’s father has a profession that re- 
quires traveling. For years the mother accompaniéd 
the husband. The child’s coming caused a radical 
and unwelcome change in her ways of living. Being 
a fine person, she felt guilty because she could not 
wholeheartedly rejoice in her child and, to make 
up for her lack of acceptance, she grew overcareful 
and anxious about his achievements. Because the 
boy felt her basic response to him, he tried des- 
perately to win her joyful acceptance. With help 
for both mother and child, the boy surged ahead 
in reading and as he gained confidence, his speech 
difficulty disappeared. As straight as the flight of an 
arrow to its mark is this matter of the bond between 
mother acceptance and child security. A mother 
gives her child more than physical life. Her warm, 
loving response nurtures him emotionally just as 
much as her prenatal care made his existence pos- 
sible. Nothing takes the place of this relationship 
but that between a child and the person whom he 
has accepted as a mother substitute. A child might 
well say, “When my mother forsakes me, I am 
destitute indeed.” 

There are in addition many secondary sources 
of security for children that have importance. For 
example, a child must know how to handle his 
body with confidence and without too great danger 
if he is to be secure. Young adolescents without 
motor skills seem invariably to have emotional dif- 
ficulties, to be shy, and to show social inadequacy. 
There may be much more negative signs of their 
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lack. The overprotected child who has never been 
allowed to swing, to climb, to slide, to use gym- 
nasium equipment, skates, and bicycles is often a 
fearful child who neither trusts himself nor has any 
standing among his peers. He may use a bundle of 
alibis in order to avoid new experiences, whether 
they be mental, social, or physical. He is often 
“picked on” by other children. His world requires 
of him abilities where he has only handicaps, and 
he suffers insecurity accordingly. 

Once a young mother reported that her daughter 
had not enough confidence in herself to make de- 
cisions, that she cried instead. The child was only 
five years old. When the mother learned that her 
child was insecure because she was being asked to 
exercise more freedom of judgment than her matur- 
ity warranted, the little girl grew in self-confidence. 
Independence and guidance must be rather evenly 
balanced and on a basis of maturity if the child is 
to know security. Too much of either—freedom or 
specific directions—can make a fearful child. Know- 
ing where to draw the line is one of the hardest 
judgments that adults have to learn, especially in 
guiding older boys and girls. 

Children require equal care in their introduc- 
tion to literature or to stimulations of any kind. It 
is probably true that there are no good movies for 
the child under eight years, especially when the 
darkness, the flickering lights, the constantly mov- 
ing picture, and the length of the feature are con- 
sidered. A few very short pictures such as “Little 
Gray Squirrel” (Erpi) are enjoyed as rare treats by 
young children. It is equally true that a loud and 
constantly used radio or phonograph can cause that 
emotional overstimulation that makes it easy for a 
child to grow uneasy and fearful at the least star- 
tling experience. 

The same care is necessary in the selection of lit- 
erature. Many children are terrified by fairy tales 
heard at an early age. The writer was one of these 
children and never overcame upsurges of panic 
when fairy tales were recalled until adulthood. 
The child’s total experience often colors his re- 
sponse to literature, it is true, although Gesell and 
Ilg state in The Child from Five to Ten that the 
ancient stories are not suitable for children six years 
of age. 

The wrong choice of a Bible story can also cause 
the child to become fearful, especially when the 
child’s environment holds elements that increase 
the terror-producing qualities of the story. One 
five-year-old listened in terror to the details of the 
story of the Baby Moses because her city is drained 
by bayous and she has been warned repeatedly of 
the danger of going near the water. She wept over 
the “bad” mother and her “poor” baby. The ad- 
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jectives are hers. Only transference to another 
church school persuaded her to return to church, 
and this after months had elapsed. Now she is happy 
once more. “They don’t talk about Moses and his 
bad mother at this church,” she reported to her 
mother. While these Bible stories are a part of 
religious heritage of every child, there is weighty 
evidence of which this is only one illustration that 
the Bible story, told to a child before he is mature 
enough to appreciate it or told to him with all the 
frightening details, can repel him and undercut 
the child’s security. Adults must know children well 
if they are to tell the stories at the proper time. 
Probably the habit of telling Bible stories indis- 
criminately to large groups of young children is 
as unwise a practice as any other handling of these 
children en masse. Other teaching materials must be 
judged by the same standard. 

Many children in our schools are insecure to the 
point of neuroticism because they are being pushed 
to read, to do arithmetic, to try to master abstract 
concepts before they are yet ready for such educa- 
tional experiences. Such teaching makes children 
doubt their ability to learn and makes them distrust 
themselves. Many sensitive children suffer from this 
cause of insecurity until they are not able to do as 
well as they can. Competitive grading, mass teach- 
ing without regard to individual need and maturity, 
overambitious parents, and overconscientious teach- 
ers constitute the perfect setup for the production 
of insecure children. Add to this, city-living without 
chance for learning by experiences with growing 
things, earth, water, and animals, and one wonders 
at the wisdom and sanity of most children. A thor- 
oughgoing acceptance of the individual child and a 
provision of the environment in which children 
learn are necessary to the child’s growth in self- 
confidence and security. 

Illness often robs a child of his self-confidence, 
too. Gradually this child must be guided back into 
belief in his ability to meet life, as many mothers 
know. 

In the rapid world change and transition of the 
present, many students of children insist that they 
must gradually learn to accept the unusual, the 
startling, and the difficult with reasonable equa- 
nimity if they are to grow serene and resourceful. 
Children must have a healthy attitude toward 
change: if they are to avoid panic and bitterness. 
Some say that children should learn to enjoy rough 
conditions and even hardships, that they must not 
depend too much on things or luxuries as neces- 
sities, that very few routine habits should be taught, 
and that they should learn how to take care of them- 
selves under different conditions. 

In order to help his own children to be secure, 
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one psychiatrist teaches them that, while their 
mother and he will always try to be just and fair, 
there will be times when everyone has to accept 
and forgive injustice from those who love them. An- 
other psychologist says that children should learn 
to sleep well on hard beds in not too quiet places, 
learn to do without bathrooms at times, and handle 
unsanitary conditions skillfully. It is true that mil- 
lions of American children know nothing else. 
They, too, should learn how to protect themselves. 
Older boys and girls should have chances to dis- 
cuss unemotionally and thoughtfully the new ele- 
ments that the atomic bomb has introduced into 
our lives. One group became noticeably calmer after 
a series of such discussions, and their mothers re- 
ported that they slept better. The leader helped 
the children to find and use every bit of evidence 
about the control of the bomb and protection from 
it. While there was no minimizing of the danger, 
there was no fatalistic attitude. In this teacher’s 
attitude was resourcefulness and quiet hope that 
man could work out a solution, that a fearful and 
defeated sort of awaiting death as sure was a posi- 
tive act of disbelief on the part of the Christian. 
Christian adults today can give children enough 
security to grow up with resourcefulness in control- 
ling the destructive use of atomic energy. The sense 
of “time run out” that is reflected in literature and 
drama today is not due to the atomic bomb; it 
started after the changes following World War I. It 
is a reaction to the fact that Americans have to face 
reality at last and to think in terms of world re- 
sponsibility. The reality that life is dangerous has 
always existed. The forces loose in the world today 
are not new. As Einstein said at the time of the first 
use of the bomb, the moral problems of the human 


race are unchanged, there are no new ones. The 
difference is that now it is impossible for man to 
ignore them. Children need to face reality about 
this world in which we live with zest, expectancy 
of the future, and belief in the purposes of God 
and with the ability of man to face his problems. It 
is true that many adults will have to rethink their 
ideas of the universe, of universal society, and of 
religious values to help children achieve the security 
that can grow out of such thinking. This is the great 
challenge today for every Christian adult. There is 
no reason for one who has faith in the ultimate 
purposes of God to fear the future or to look upon 
earthly life as all of existence. Nor should they think 
or act as though the race were done for. As “South 
Pacific” inelegantly but stoutly affirms, ‘““They say 
the human race is falling on its face and hasn’t 
very far to go. But every whippoorwill is selling me 
a bill and telling me it just ain’t so.” 

In similar fashion the Christian must communi- 
cate to his child confidence and joy, not fear and 
paralysis; anticipation, not hopelessness. There is 
no reason for taking it for granted that one nation 
is more dominated by a desire for destructiveness 
than another. There is no reason why, believing in 
God and in eternal life, Christians, like their Lord, 
should not live reverently, hopefully, and joyéully, 
even in the midst of danger, change, and uncer- 
tainty. Followers of Jesus in America can remember 
that our Master knew as daily realities most of what 
we fear as future disasters. The words of the Apostle 
Paul, “Now abide faith, hope, love,’ take on new 
meaning today. Children of adults who hold onto 
this truth will be clear-eyed, serene, and secure to- 
day, provided their basic emotional needs are met 
by their parents. 


Miss Anna Branch Binford 


The Board of Education with deepest regret announces the 
death on February 28, 1950, of Miss Anna Branch Binford of 
Richmond, Virginia, long a member of the Staff of the Execu- 
tive Committee of Religious Education and Publication. 

Although retired from active service since 1936, Miss Bin- 
ford had never ceased to remain in intimate contact with 
the work of the Executive Committee, or to follow the prog- 
ress of our Church’s teaching program with prayerful in- 
terest. Even up to the last her thoughts were of our Com- 
mittee’s work and of those who since her retirement had been 
carrying on in her place. 

Daughter of a former superintendent of public schools of 
this city, Miss Binford early entered the teaching profession, 
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first serving in a private school, then later entering public 
school service. Some of Richmond’s business and professional 
leaders still look back with affectionate memory to their ex- 
periences in her classroom. She was always deeply interested 
in the work of our Church and first became associated with 
the Executive Committee in 1911 as a part-time writer of 
Young People’s lesson materials. Later she became Sunday- 
school editor for the Young People’s Department. Her serv- 
ices took her frequently out over the Church, and always she 
made friends for herself and for the work committed to her. 

Our Executive Committee has never had a more devoted 
member or a warmer friend, and to her our Church and our 
Staff will ever be in tremendous debt. 
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Home Missionaries 


in Active Service 








(Section 1) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 


(In Oklahoma) 
tFireba h Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
Bacon, Rev. J. 8., Talihina 


Belvin, lee. Simon, Boswell 
Gardner, Rev. Oscar, Hugo 
Harrison, Rev. R. A., Broken Bow 
Holden, ier. J. | # Wapanucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E., Caddo 

Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 


Durant, Oklahoma 

*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Anderson, Mrs. C. C. 
Dixon, Miss Sara 
Folsom, Mrs. Nannie 

H n, Miss Edith F. 
Teasley, Mrs. O. L. 
Trout, Mrs. Anna 

Van de Erve, — Janet 
Vest, Mr. R. L 

Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Hugo, Oklahoma 


“Gepdee, | Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
Adams, Miss Olivia 
Bohannan,Mr. Jimmie 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
Dorton, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Drennan, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Faulkner, Mrs. George W. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Richard 
Gossett, Mrs. Effie 
Jones, Mrs. Josephine 
Jones, Mrs. J. 
McDaniel, Miss Mildred 
McGinnis, Mrs. Cuma 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Jeff 
Nickels, Mrs. R. L. 
Pitchlyn, Mrs. Kate 
binson, Mrs. George 
Robinson, Mrs. Annie 
Sessions, Miss Betty Sue 
Searles, Mr. George W. 
Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 
Storey, Mrs. Irene C. 
Thurman, Mrs. W. T. 
Trogdce Miss Martha 
, Mrs. Lucy 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Texas 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 
Alabama 

Edmiston, Rev. A. L., Selma 
Fisher, Rev. Chas. C., Selma 
Fisher, Rev. J. A., Annemanie 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham 
131 5th Court, 8 . WwW. 
Robinson, Rev. Jas. Montgomery 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa 


Georgia 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman St., S. W. 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur 
ers, Rev. J. . Thomasville 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


Louisiana 


Chiphe, Rev. Dzandira, Jr., Frierson 

Haydel, Rev. L. W., Baton Rouge 
931 E. Boulevard 

James, Rev. Robt. A., Scotlandville 

Stull, Rev. J. C., Frierson 


Mississippi 
Armstrong, Rev. Anthony, Heidelberg 


Carr, Rev. Jas. + ws 
Flournoy, mow, Be , Columbus 
Gipson, Rev. W. a. ae 
Gladney, her. oe Waterford 
Moore, Rev. B. B., Waterford 
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Schneider, Rev. Arthur, Jr., 
Pascagoula 
722 Beach Blvd. 
Sherman, Rev. L. S., Hattiesburg 


Missouri 


Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode Avenue 


North Carolina 


Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
1715 Lloyd St., Apt. 445 
Carter, Rev. Haley E., harlotte 
McQueen, Rev. A. J., Rowland 
1809 Edwin St. 


South Carolina 


Hanson, Rev. J. H., Dillon 
James, Rev. Moses, Florence 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 
Wilkinson, Rev. A. D., Florence 


Tennessee 


Logan, Rev. J. Louie, Nashville 8 
922 11th Ave., North 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


*Hay, Rev. Sam Burney 
Barnes, Rev. Charles 
Bomar, Mrs. Madie 
Bowie, Mr. Maceo T. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Alfreda 
Carr, Mrs. Charlotte 
Carr, Rev. Jawells 
Coleman, Mr. L. ¥ 
Coleman, Mrs. L. V 
Echols, Rev. Wm. G. 
Goudy, Mrs. Birdie H. 
Hardy, Mr. B. B, 
Harris, Mrs. Faye 
Harvey, Mrs. Rena B. 
Johnson, Mr. T. E. 
Land, Miss Emerson L. 
McIver, Rev. Malcolm 
Moss, Miss A. Regena 
O’ Rourke, Mr. James 
O’Rourke, Mrs. George 


CITY MISSIONS 


Rice, as 7 W., Beatashom, Ala. 
5th Court, § 
Morin Fearing ‘Chapel 


Gideon, Rev. G. W., eS jee. 
928 Coleman’ St., 
Pittsburg ie 


Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur Presbyterian Mission 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 

Louisville, Ky. 
Berean Community Center 
New Orleans, 
Seventeenth Street Mission 
Richmond, Va. 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


In Texas 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C., San Marcos 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Antonio 
411 Durango St. 
Bello, 7, E. Z., Houston 
813 Decatur St. 
Campbell, ine. R. D., Laredo 
P. O. Box 894 
Cantu, Rev. J. S., San Antonio 7 
816 Rivas St. 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harlingen 
Cavazos, Rev » Je Gy Corpus Christi 
det ou ies Rankin 8 t. 
e Lugo, Rev 
Franco, Rev. J. V , Falfurrias 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., San Antonio 
334 Hawthorne 
Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 7 
712 Waverly St. 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Kingsville 
Guerrero, Rev. J. de La Luz C., Taylor 
P. O. Box 735 
Guerrero, Rev. C. 8., Fort Worth 
01 N. Mills St. 





Hernandez, Rev. . A., Victoria 
a gh G., Corsicana 
7S. Second St. 
Luna, Rev. yt Corpus Christi 
Maldonado, Rev. Ismael, Waco 
612 8S. Third St. 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., Newgulf 
. O. Box 256 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
510 San Dario Avenue 
Pimentel, Mr. E. M., New Braunfels 
Ramirez, Rev. S. G., Del Rio 
1207 oe ‘Avenue 
Rojas, Rev. J. F., Bay City 
2320 Avenue “C” 
Rugerio, Rev. F. P., Beeville 
507 West Ireland 
*Seddon, Rev. E. A. J 
4206 Du “es 
Valenzuela, a. G. M., Houston 11 
907 74th Street 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Mercedes 
Walls, Rev. G. A., Fort Worth 
930 West First Street 


., Jr., Austin 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 
*McLane, Rev. S. Brooks 
Bidwell, Mr. Robert L. 
Cano, Mr. Jose 
Cobbs, Mr. S. D. 
Jarvis, Mr. Wm. R. 
Hamilton, Mr. Harry W. 
McLane, Mr. 8. Brooks, Jr. 
Norvell, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Reed, Mr. Perry 
Saenz, Mr. Fortino 
Vela, Mr. Manuel J. 
Villarreal, Mr. a 
White, Mr. Chalice H 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 


Taft, Texas 


Murray, Miss Berta 

Delgado, Miss Dora 

de Lugo, Rev 

Gonzales, Miss Elisa 

Hesse, Miss Ella H. 

Moore, Mrs. Beatrice 
Robinson, Miss Mary Frances 
Rodriguez, Miss Luisa 
Taylor, Miss Martha 
Villarreal, Miss Esperanza 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 


Fernandez, Mr. Alberto, Dallas 
Presbyterian Mission 


CHINESE MISSION 


New pam, Louisiana 
Garrison, Miss 
223 S. enon Street 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calek, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 
Bridgman, Rev. Harold T., Houma 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Central Chapel 
Kansas City, Missouri 
544 Wabash Avenue 


Bisceglia, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Giunta, Miss Mary 
Shangler, Mrs. Charles 
Simowitz,. Rev. Anthony 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 
Williams, Miss Eunice L. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Dewiz, Mr. Ludwig 
3512 Powhatan Avenue 





LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
Tampa, Florida 
951 llth Avenue 
Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Santos, Miss Delia 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 
tAmick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard 
Booth, Rev. and Mrs. Woodson, Phelps 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C., 
Harveyton 
Cockerham, Mrs. H. L., Quicksan 
Hall, Miss Mabel, Delvintia 
Maude, Rev. and Mrs. Walter i = 
Jackson 
McGibboney, Miss Frances, Juan 
Salyer, Mrs. T. J., Elkatawa 
Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Turner, Miss Martha, Athol 
Van Atta, Miss Velma, Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 
tTerrell, Rev. I. D., Bristol 
Anderson, Mr. E. H., Haysi 
Hale, Rev. Henry E-, III, Coeburn 
Henderson, Rev. T. E , Rose Hill 
alg Fay 3. B., Pulaski 
iow, & A.M., Max Meadows 
Me Beat ‘Mise Elizabeth, Bristol 
Mann, Rev. o. S., Gate City 


guery: Rev. 8S. M., ’Hillsville 
Smith, Rev. James M., Big Stone Gap 
Tate, Rev. M. B - Apaniaaliie 


Weathers, Rev. BW ., Rural Retreat 


Asheville Presbytery 

tMcClure, —“ R. E., Asheville 
Church Street 

Crook, am... Jas. R., Murphy 
DuPree, a R. B. Highlands 
Evans, B. Hoyt, Franklin 
Neville, ce. John C., Horseshoe 
Somerville, Rev. W. G., Barnardsville 
Wakefield, Rev. W. H., Sylva 


Holston Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Crinkley, Rev. Jno. W., Newland 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Sanders, Rev. J. Arthur, Green Moun- 
tain 


(In Tennessee) 
Aldridge, Mr. Abe, Mountain City 
Gregory, Rev. D B., Bluff City 
Piercy, Mrs. Lad Roan Mountain 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Roan Mountain 
Williamson, Rev. Robert L., Kingsport 
*Yelton, Rev. John Ws Johnson City 


Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee) 


+Mack, Rev. Joseph B., Knoxville 
Boyd, Rev. W. Jal Alcoa 
Freeman, Mr. D » Farner 


Hixson, Rev. J. E., Chattanooga 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Tellico Plains 
Lovengood, Rev. Paul, Etowah 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville 

Reed, Rev. B. a "Chattanooga 

Rice, Rev. W. M., Signal Mountain 
Smith, Rev. J. Hoge, Jellico 

Viser, Rev. BE. D. -» Soddy 

Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner 


(In Kentucky) 


Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institution 
Guerrant, Kentucky 

rok hed Mr. and Mrs. % M. 
er, Mr. and Mrs. M. W. 

Combs, Mr. Oakley 

Hall, Mrs. Nancy 

Lansing Mrs. M: D. 

Price, Mr. Byron 

Pryor, Miss Angeline 

Spratt, Miss Roberta 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Stuart Robinson School 




















Clark, Mr. Graham M. Tuscaloosa Presbytery Oldham, Rev. Geor i 
. ‘ ge W., Jasper 
Blackey, Ky. Barden, Mise Emmagene 4 *Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee Reaves, Rev. Henry L., Gainesville 
*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Bisho Me M bal or Saale, ther. F. E., Plantersville Rust, Rev. A. Hubert, Live Oak 
ad Adams, Mr. Ira Bo “go Ra = Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction Wyatt, Rev. M. B., Lakeshore 
pe om _ 7 w But "Mise Lois. Ee are 5. ee 
‘or r. an ~ ‘arren id ohnson, Rev. Geor, ce f 
; Croucher, Sins Cum Chat a Mr. —~ _ Carl Moore, Rev. A. M., Cubs — SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Croucher, Mr. and 4 General Miss Powell, Rev. W. E., Selma Athens Presbytery 
—— a eg es ean Downs, Mise Constance *Phillips. Rev. C. P., Commerce 
ixon, Miss Julia F ell Mr. Leo Alexander, Rev. R. D., Clarksville 
Ellis, Miss Lois M. pe ie ig SYNOD OF ARKANSAS Bell, Rev. Charles E., Sodd 
Ervin, Miss Mary L. Good. M, Mr. John *Fogartie, Rev. A. F., Little Rock Bohn, Rev. Paul Cornelia J 
Gay, Miss Susan Mrs. R. M. 2100 State Street Davidson, Rev. A. H., Hartw 
Gry. Miss Florence Galce, Miss un Lou Gibbs, Rev. a ib. Chuan — 
lree, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. wg Qa m East Arkansas Presbytery Parvin, Rev. Ralph S., Ila 
r Mullins, Miss Beulah pe a Miss Beulah Robinson, Rev. Charles B., Pine Bluff 
Mullins, Miss Frances Hartkamp, i. ion “lrod, Rev. Clarence C., Searcy Atlanta Presbytery 
McIntyre, Mr. and Mrs. Hazel Jones, Mr. J. B. Gregory, Rev. Lyle, Pine Bluff *Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur 
on eS. Kennedy, Mrs jean < * . yong Akin Rev SF oo u 
r, Mrs. ie H. sborn, Rev. Z. T., Cotton Plant ies San eee : 
ard Whitaker, Mrs. William Knapheide, Miss Lucile Pruitt, Rev. W. H., Valley Grove enon al _ > Bice 
helps Whitaker, Miss Vina Mae Se ae Russell, Rev. J. N., Brinkley Some eee en eee el 
yen Lees-McRae College ie, — — Stevene Rew Neill G. Pane Bluff Benneh, ng gg psy os 
" acom, Mr. Austin ’ : s : arry, Rev. W. G., Warm Springs 
ry ry North Carolina Parke , Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Tramner, Rev. R. F., Star City Hazelwood, Rev. W. J., Decatur 
— Baucom, + ™ 5. -_ Trone, Mr, and ie Lawson - - ig 2 a gored McCrea, Rev. oh T. Sane Mountain 
ickerson, re illiams, Rev. A. F. arr, Rev. John T., Norman Magee, Rev. John M., Decatur 
Eliason, Miss Mary Bevel, Rev. H. M., Junction City Metts, Rev. Lewis B., LaGrange 
paves Mice Joyce Glade Valley High School — 2 mg yt pes Dorado — — G. C., Jonesboro 
owar iss Anna ckes, Rev. Max, Ashdown Sheffer, Rev. G. W., Jackso 
Hurst, Miss . oom . i Glade Valley, N. C. Paisley, Rev. James I., Pine Bluff Smith, Rev. Geo. H., iaeneitie 
Kidd, ‘Mrs. G. E Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Shirey, Rev. A. J., Cullendale Bullard, Mr. R. L., Decatur 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L. Corry, Miss Anne B. Eckstine, Mr. Jos., Decatur 
oe sag Foul ee re ‘. Washburn Presbytery Jordan, Mr. Robert, Atlanta 
noag gg hmm Mashburn, Mise Frances Bidwell, Rev. G.C., Prairie Grove | Redritues, Mr A., Deentu 
o oer she : Cockerham, Rey. M. O., Dardanelle “ yp AEE. Savy STOCRUUE 
oe — pore: aaa se eg: Miss ftaby ies Rodman, Rev. J. P., St. Joe Schum, Mr. Henry S., III, Atlanta 
nm Pritchett, Mr. J. Byron Thompson Mr. W. C. bowart, Bev. W. Z., Faris Augusta-Macon Presbyter: 
7 ° - y 
Randall, Mrs. Elma SYNOD OF FLORIDA Be ng Rey. Vernon A., Sparta 
H Stokes, Hine Agnes M. ;, Florida Presbytery Be as Sr Hee 
Strong, Miss Esther S *Swicord, Rev. D. A., Panama Cit retin 
Taylor, Miss Fannie K. uste ntati on Allen, Rev. Samuel J., Port St. toe Crenshaw, Rev. J.C. earn 
Ga Tester, Mrs. Alma Daffin, Rev. R. D., Jr., St. Andrews Noll Rew. pig Wa: uguele bi 
P Tester, Mr. Karl SYNOD OF ALABAMA Hamilion, Rev. R. M., Laurel Hill toe Tg 9° ag agg ra 
a Pre in Margaret Birmingham Presbytery | ome. FPe.Je, Mitton” | Pridgcon, Mr: John, fr Beery 
Whiteon, Miss Blizabeth Blackwell, Mrs, J. M.. Birmingham Link, Rev. F. J., Tallahassee ong heel Reap og 
illis, Mr. Gailen iselin, Rev. S. B. M., Tarrant City Marshall, Rev. J. W., Panama City Walaweinh “n 
paoes La , E ght, Rev. Lamar, Eastman 
Rabun Gap-Naceocheo Sehoot | 4plle.Ner.Fyed Bumingham =| Young, Hev. D. C., DeFunisk Springs | Willingham, Mr. Lee, Hi, Bath 
Rabun Gap, Georgia ares Rev. John and Theresa, Birming- St. Johns Presbytery Cherokee Prebytery 
am 3 
Pete a East Alabama Presbytery = fev. + z. Planet ~ | oe Rev. ® FY poet 
: Mr HL. : pa orders, Rev. ., Fort Meade remer, Rev. Fre idway 
2 ' Blake, Rev. William K., Ozark Clyde, Rev. E. C., Inverness Dodson, Rev. S. K., Menlo 
ville cree h — — Acklen, Rev. Henry. E. Greenville ne oer. ° =. Breseavitie Sneed, Rev. H. L., Parkview 
Kelly, Mrs. Fred ates, Rev. A. K., Clio ; “ec gg Tenge pat sea decor 
s Hamby, Rev. Oliver N., Enterprise Fisher, Rey. J. E., Clearwater Ss h P t 
Enos, yon en McAiley, Rev. Wm. 8., Alexander City Froehlich, Rev. A. A., Maitland *Harrell en Sons ap — 
McKinne , Miss Louise McMahon, Rev. J. Ries Wetumpka Keys, Rev. Walter K., Bee Ridge Gill ry Re ae eas avannah 
Phili or Smith, Rev. John R., Clanton King, Rev. W. T., Astor illespie, Rev. J. T., St. Simons Island 
ilip, Melvin, Rev. M. E., Melbourne Perry, Mr. Frank L., Jessup 
1 Roberton, Mrs. Mertie Mobile Presbytery Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa = age ye Robert, Fitzgerald 
Moun- Caddo Valley Academy “Walkup, Rev, Robert H., Mobile Perkins, Rev. E. H., Miami maii—e 
1 ’ . . -, Miami , oar aa Sle - 
P Norman, Arkansas Cloud, ag ‘Athol o. vine Hill Smith, Rev. John Gordon, Daytona 
oad oe ae John T. Gailey, Rev. James H., Evergreen Beach Southwest Georgia Presbytery 
’ * ") ° 
ty Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. jieinktiitia Suwannee Presbytery Secon ter Dust, Conaeiies 
a Wattenbarger, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Swanstrom, Miss Faith, Foley ‘Fonree Ser, ae oo gy ong J. L., Columbus 
4 rown, Rev. Cecil M., Williston cKay, Rev. William, Thomasvill 
- “ School of the Ozarks ; North Alabama Presbytery Beckett, Rev. T. A., Perry Morrison, Rev. Robert S., Climax ‘ 
City Point Lookout, Missouri Cramer, Rev. Samuel, Russellville Dobbins, Rev. Carl M., Dunnellon Secrest, Rev. Leroy V., Camilla 
ity *Good. Dr. R. M. Fisher, Rev. Tracy, North Gadsden Fikel, Rev. L. H., Mikesville Skinner, Rev. J. Don, Donalsonville 
Pll scots sins Tecate Hart, Rev. Robert, Childersburg Jackson, Rev. James L., Jacksonville Smith, Rev. J. Holmes, Valdosta 
*President or Superintendent of School, Hart, Rev. William, Guntersville Lantz, Rev. Glen Otto, Norwood Smith, Rev. W. C., Sylvester 
a of —_ Missions, or ag hg — —_o a Eee. Pee B., — White, Rev. Thomas J., Cuthbert 
resbytery’s Executive Secretary. oms, Mr. Russell, Piedmont Neale, Rev. J. Ralph, Archer Wood, Rev. John B., Valdosta 
7 
. Agencies of the Church 
Plains a £ \ 
General Assembly: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. Diviston or HigHer Epucation: Rev. Hunter 
. Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 
ain ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. Millan, D.D., General Secretary. Division or Pousitcation: Mr. Clinton Harris 
‘ Division oF Necro Work, 36 Hunter Street, General Manager. ‘ 
The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batche- 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive lor, Secretary. ; ; ner Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Buildin 
Secretary; Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., Associate ai Louisville 2, Kentucky: Re Wade H S 
Secretary; Deedie-May Austin, Director of Pres- Division or CuristTiAN Rexations, P. O. Box Titi BP ge oe Beg eo H. Boggs, 
uy; y r cali d eae : D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. 
byterian News Service. a ee 20, Virginia: Rev. John H. Mellhany, D.D., Assistant to Executi R 
arion, Secretary. wit Seeded = ulive, Ivev. 
~~ of yo ema a, Beaty a. re «4 an. oe ao SW, Es SSS, Sy SEN 
ox 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev arby tlanta eorgia: Rev ompson, ’ — 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. Ee... Secretary. eT dees Oke de or Fane 
Cumming, Educational ince mcr oes seen Drviston OF Rapio, 36 Hunter St. Sw, Atlanta, Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
, ; , Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., tant Secretary; Mary 8. Quidor, Treasurer. 
Treasurer. Secretary. ‘ 
Drviston or OversEAS RELIEF: Rev. Vernon 8. Div D g 605 H General Assembly’s Training School for La 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue Presby- Building, pe tg 3, td ny ney Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Vaginle: 
terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Roy LeCraw, Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 
— Director, Pp. O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, es Ra ag oe ag ee paid. 6-8 
eorgia. : st., Box 11 ichmond 9, Virginia: Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
a eo - a. Executive Secretary; Mr. Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg. Char- 
Board of Church Extension: Rev. Vernon S. Broyles, onn s. Grant, freasurer. lotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, President; George 
RVEY Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Charles H. Division or Re.icious Epucation: Rev. John M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; Mr. G. B. L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 
Strickler, Treasurer. Division oF Men’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 
Drvision or Missions, 605 Henry Grady Build- Jr., Secretary. 


JUNE, 1950 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 
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We Were There 





(Continued from page 278) 


Dr. Alston began by reviewing the facts revealed 
in the Religious Education Re-Study about the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Church: a church of middle- 
aged people in the land of the young; a church with 
women predominating in a land where men slightly 
outnumber the women; a church with compara- 
tively few Negro members in a land with a large 
Negro population. He listed the following as the 
major things that are right with the Church: God’s 
divine intention for the Church; the Church’s Gos- 
pel; the Church’s witness to spiritual reality; and 
the Church’s task. A thing of particular interest 
which he pointed out was the fact that the Church 
is blamed when there is a war and told to mind its 
own business when it takes a stand on a current 
question. “However,” said Dr. Alston, “the Church 
shall prevail because Christ said, ‘. . . I will build 
my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’” 


Dr. Alston’s description of the various types of 
people you may meet on the college campus made 
us stop and think. The student to whom religion is 
just another social convention—he keeps up the 
forms of religion but resists its influence. The stu- 


dent to whom religion is a matter of talking about 
intellectual pro’s and con’s—he likes to argue reli- 
gion. The student to whom religion is largely a 
matter of sentimentality—he uses it as a pillow to 
console himself. The student to whom religion is 
just a responsibility—his heart isn’t in it. The stu- 
dent to whom religion is something to be listened 
to, ‘‘period”—he is the spectator type. The student 
all wrapped up in self, like Edith who was a little 
country bounded on the north, south, east, and 
west by Edith—she finds it another way to show off 
Edith. The student who is intimidated by his own 
insignificance, the one who thinks, “What can I 
possibly do?’’—he sits back. 

Yes, we were there, and we wish you could have 
been there also. Together forcefully let us face the 
full meaning of Dr. Alston’s closing remarks: 


“T am only one, 
But still I am one, 
I cannot do everything, 
But J can do something; 
And because I cannot do everything 
I will not refuse to do the something 
that I can do.” 








COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





BELHAVEN COLLEGE 


Jackson, Mississippi 


A Standard Four-Year Presbyterian 
College for Young Women 
Highest Educational and Cultural 
Advantages under Positive Religious Influences 


Write 
ry 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
Box A-13 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Statesville, North Carolina 


A co-educational institution distinctive in Christian ideals. Pres- 
byterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited academic work—first 
two years of college. Outstanding departments in music and busi- 
ness. Residence for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. 


Catalogue S 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 
Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wapbe DuBossz, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 
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1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE = 1949 
Sherman, Texas 


Austin College is completing this academic year its one 
hundredth year of unbroken service to the Church and 
nation. 

Austin is a co-educational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth, 


Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 

—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 








A Christian Preparatory School 


A distinctive school for boys and girls from kindergarten 
ao 6th grade; for girls only from 6th grade through high 
school. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
(For high school girls) 
R1icHARD ORME FLINN, JR., President ¢ Tuyrza S. Askew, Principal 


The NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 
North Avenue Presbyterian School 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 





(ave College ranks 
very high in the percent- 
age of graduates listed in 
ho’s Whot Women and 
men alike leave Centre 
destined for high posi- 
tions. Fully accredited 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Co-ordinate plan of edu- 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO cation under Christian in- 
WANT SUCCESS ... A Centre fluences. Write today for 
Diploma really means something! new view book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions Box 401-S 
Danville, Kentucky 





QUEENS COLLEGE 

Charlotte 4, North Carolina 
Queens, an accredited liberal arts college for women, offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees with fields of concentration leading 


to numerous vocations. Write THE REGISTRAR for 
information about the 1950-51 session. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
ina 
joyous Christian atmosphere 


MARSHALL Scott Woopson 
President 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1950-51 school year. 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 





Accredited Co-educational Christian 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 
Two Years Terminal Courses: _ 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
owar Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing Ag 
X-ray, Lab. technicians 
For information write 
FLETCHER NELSON, President 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 
For catalogues and information, write: 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 











WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current needs and retain 
the values of a liberal education that is Christian. 
Thoroughness in instruction—Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 


Write for catalogue and information. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., President 





KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Co-educational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 

Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


(1) Competitive (3) Grant in Aid 
(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 


Summer session. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President 





Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





























This is 
CHURCH 
EXTENSION— 


to “strengthen the stakes” at home 





























a S 
through: 


HOME MISSIONS EVANGELISM 
NEGRO WORK RADIO 
CHRISTIAN RELATIONS 


That THE CHURCH might “lengthen her cords” 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth. 





Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 





